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COLDWELL’S MOTOR LAWN MOWER 


Coldwell s Motor Lawn Mowers have proven to be the greatest labor saving and 








the most economical and best mowers for lawn culture ever made, being in every way 
superior to any machines ever put on the mai ket for this work. [hey are simple in con 
struct , powerful and strongly built, the high speed of the revolving cutters and the 
heavy \ zht of the rollers make them all that can be desired for the finest cutting and 
rolling of the lawn, while the highpower motor enables them to cut most any grade that 
can be found on a laws We guarantee that these machines will do the work of three 
horse mowers at very little more than the cost of operating one. 
was Bie nen pay HORSE LAWN MOWER 
Coldwel “Improved” Ho 1 Mower is acknowledged to be the best horse 
chine ma le In material, a oeaeae and finish it is unsurpassed. Chey are at 
present used as a standard of quality by the U. S. Government, and are called for by 
I leading parks and golf clubs throughout the United States. They are also 
d exclusively on the Parks of Greater New York and have been for over twelve years. 
[hese mow a mad sularly with four blades in the revolving cutter, but when 
exceptionally fine cutting is required, such as on golf links and on other fine lawns, we can 
furni them with six blades We positive ly guarantee these mowers to give satisfaction. 
Send for our 
leat ; : ; ; .* ye - 
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Volume V 


“Capitalize Your Ideals” 

This slogan of the American Associa- 
tion of Commercial Executives typifies 
the twentieth century attitude 
betterment work. For 
message of the preacher to the man of 
affairs has been ** 


towards 
civie ages the 
Idealize your capital.’’ 
The emphasis has been placed upon 
charity rather than upon justice, and the 
only stimulus to good deeds has too of- 
ten been the fear of punishment or hope 
of reward in the world to come. 

It is said that 
materialistic age. 


and with much truth 
living in a 

But in our seareh for 
fort a 


we are 
wealth and com- 
remarkable discovery has been 
We have learned that the hap- 
piness of each depends upon the happi- 


made. 


ness of all. We have learned that 
righteousness pays here and now. We 
have learned, in short, that our ideals 
may be capitalized. 

And are we thereby lowering our 
ideals? Ask your townsmen their 


preference as a place of recreation for 
their children—a_ playground 
tained by charity or a 
maintained by 
from a properly 
Ask them whether they would vote to 
abandon their present policy of sup 
porting public schools by taxation and 


main 
playground 
self-respecting citizens 


assessed tax fund. 








Number 1 


depend on philanthropy to edueate the 


coming generation, that high ideals 
may thrive thereby. Or ask them if 
they would sell to some neighboring 
town their fine waterworks, and return 


to the 
water 


precarious 
that 


be good enough. 


supply of impure 
thought to 


these 


they formerly 


Because things 
have paid, and because the citizens ar¢ 


therefore glad to maintain 


them, are 
they for that reason less ideal? No, 
the Ideal of today is the square-deal, 


and it pays profits on all four sides of 
the square. 


Analyze Your Ideals 


The organizers of The Civie Press, 
who have purchased THe AMERICAN 
Ciry from its former owners, believe 


that nothing can stop the great tide of 
civie advance now sweeping over the 
municipalities of the United States 
They know that without any such jour 
tide would flow on; but 
faith to that 


\MERICAN CITY to an 


nal as this the 
they 
Pi 
increasing degree 


have also believe 
can render 
real service in help 
ing to find the safest and deepest chan 
tide. And first, they 


wish to extend in public the congratu 


nels for this civie 


lations, already privately expressed, to 
the men who have built up this journal 


1 











| AMERICAN CITY 
tod yund Energize Your Ideals 
An ideal may be analyzed with the 
s ay most painstaking thoroughness and yet 
oa neT ‘ s b a thing without life. Inertia is a 
s s racteristic of ideals as it is of nat 
iral objects. It is fortunate that it is 
d g so: for inertia, we must remember 
nd t eans not only the natural tendency 
on of a body at rest to remain at rest, but 
° kee it g so the equally natural tendeney of a 
weriher for s journa body in motion to remain in motion 
s i overnme! ,) , In either case, the inertia of the object 
s and that he desires hig ean be overcome only by some external 
: the ereatest possible foree. The French astronomer, Flam 
, iat ae pros arion, has recently estimated that a 
. sing ail s they Single application of a foree sufficient 
s engineers and heads to propel a projectile at the rate of 
R nhers } ds o five miles per second from the earth’s 
oe ions al ; rs in surface would overcome the attraction 
res nicl s and of gravitation and the resistance of the 
y he subs hers for itmosphere, and send the projectil 
; ( eare fo» forever revolving as a new satellite 
; - ores facets. around the earth. 
“Tr lane eatahlial method is cot The attraction of things as they ars 
ned : entitled to ost and the density of an unenlightened 
a tion availab as to atmosphere are the inertia which many 
ow and why the old plan has faiied. 0 ideal must overcome; but, in the 
And thy orkings of a new lea are words of Lowell, 
eorded. the loeal conditions affecting “Get but the truth once uttered, and ‘tis 
> like 
success or failure of the idea must \ star new born, that drops into its place 
reported without partisan bias And which, once circling in its placid 
There is need, for example, for much round, 


the kind now being ear 
bv the Bureau of 


In seientifie 


Municipal Researe] an 
aivsis of this kind 7] \MEI N UITY 
hopes to take some part itself, and its 
publishers bespeak the opportunity of 


presenting frequently in its columns 


the results of selentifie studies in muni 


cipal problems undertaken by other 


individuals 


organizations or 


Not all the tumult of the earth can shake 
To help in getting uttered that por 
tion of the truth which relates to muni 
cipal problems and ecivie betterment is 
the aim of THe AmerIcaAN City; and 
if this journal shall be to any appreci 
able degree a factor in enabling muni 
to 
capitalize their highest ideals, the work 


cipalities analyze, energize and 


of its publishers and editors will not 
be in vain. 








Atlanta, the Gate City of the South ) 


An Inspiring Record of Progress and Plans—A T| 
Story of the Kind of Public Spirit That | 
Involves the Coéperation of All LG 

Civic Workers PUSS , 


By Harvey Johnson 


Atlanta, the capital city of Georgia, today highs 
has within her borders 165,000 souls But n 
ele ‘ 
deal with figures, with what might be termed 


it is not the purpose of this brief art 
A New Charter 


commercial or business Atlanta, to tell of And I cannot bet 

her banks, her factories, her merchant ! that right nov \ 

princes, her educational facilities, her el] ng careful study 

mate or other things of this kind. While ng ror { ilderm 

such a recital would be most entrancing, form of government. Our ( ( 


this story will briefly advert to some of mere 


the things Atlanta has recently done, is now tion, and a stre 
doing, and contemplates doing in the im pbersnip 18 making 


/ 


mediate future, along lines which 

















THE CITY HALL, ATLANTA 








ese » the ‘ r ther ‘ 
re their the shar t 
rter { t it re 
‘ Lie I ] mu er 
ment ex this rte ‘ 
in ed, er 
t in l f l 
lt m I | es 
‘ \ ‘ ni ( 
i l I 5 that the 
\ l 
I th ( 
A Useful Bond Issue 
~ mie t j +e | t pe. 
ple Atl 1 
ted in issue l 
a a milil rs ey 
De us ers I is 
I sp i cremato1 r in 
r words tor pur] s ot hea educa 


tion and the alley tion of human suffering. 


\t this 


nen are 


very moment many hundreds of 
employed in the 


and 


laying oft water 


the construction 


! i S sewer-pipes, ill 

three up-to-date sewage disposal plants, 
ione costing more than one mii I dol 
lars, and in the erection of twelve modern 
UDrick school bu ldings and one iarge emer 
gency hospital. 

A commodious tuberculosis hospital, a 
few miles from the city and with ample 
acreage around it, has just been completed 


by the city and county 
As this is 


into 


written the city offices are 
the hall 


was formerly the United States post 


moving handsome new city 


which 
fice and federal building, and which was 
acquired a few months agi 


Che b 


ment ulding and grounds may be 
conservatively valued at $750,000, but in 
view of the fact that the city riginally 


gave the ground to the United states the 


acquisition by the city was made at a much 
smaller figure. 
The Civic Center 
The peopl Atlanta are now at work 
ents rprise 
take! by them, namely the Constr 
as “The Civie Center.” 


that the city is 


{f what is know: 


It may be first 


‘ xplaine dl 


almost equally divided by railroad tracks 


In the 
tracks are spanned by three bridges. It is 


heart of the business section ese 


proposed to build, of solid steel and éon- 


crete and at a level with the bridges, a 
plaza which will be about 1500 feet long 
and more than 100 feet wide. Upon this 


AMERICAN 


CITY 


1 it is proposed, in addition to the ere 


on of at least one twenty-story building 
plant trees and flowers, to place fountains 
fact to make of the 
Practically all of 


ywwners along both sides have 


d benches, and in 
place a beautiful park. 
property 
yonsented to the plan, and many of them 


+} 


e agreed to construct stores and offic 


buildings fronting on the plaza, and in keep 


ng with the surroundings. Eminent archi 


ts have already suggested plans, and prom 
ent men have worked out the financial 
1 of the scheme. All delay is due to the 


that the State of Georgia owns cer 


ryhts of way along the railroad tracks, 
d the consent of the state legislatur: 
st first be obtained. It is not believed 


ny trouble will arise in the matter of 


getting this consent. The completion ol 


vic center will, in the first place, 


have the effect of obliterating all physical 
division of the city into two parts. It will 
cut off all smoke from the locomotives be 
Low It will be lined on both sides with 


splendid modern structures. And best of 
all, from the purely ideal and civie stand 
it will be a thing of beauty and a 
jace ot rest. 
Atlanta’s Parks and Playgrounds 
In this 
Atlanta is 


parks, 


that 
her 


connection it may be said 


giving much attention to 


system of She has three large parks, 
Grant, Piedmont and Lakewood, and a num- 
Last year the city em- 


ber of small ones. 


pl yyved one of the most distinguished land 
scape architects in the country to come to 
Atlanta and make suggestions as to park 
This 
and the city is now systematically at 
Atlanta re 
gards her parks not merely as beauty spots 
She looks 


extension and _ beautification. was 


done, 
work carrying out these plans. 
recreation. 


upon 


them as a commercial necessity, as places 
essential to the health of 


here tired and 


the community 
find 


a day’s hard work, 


men women can rest 
and recuperation after 
and where children can romp and play as 
breathe the pure which is 
to their health and strength. 


attention to 


they open air 
necessary 
Atlanta 


; 


system ol 


her 
but 
has eight 


constant 


gives 
playgrounds. Commenced 
the 


places scattered through the city, 


two years ago, system now 
playing 
and equipped with all modern apparatus 
designed for the amusement and health of 


the thousands of children who frequent the 


places. 
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Protecting the Small Borrower perative company with ample funds, to 
make small loans to deserving people in 
distress, at legal rates of interest. The 


charter for the company has been applied 


A most interesting question which a large 
number of Atlanta’s public-spirited and 
philanthropic citizens have been trying to 
solve for a long time is the loan shark evil 
[he solution is nearly in sight. Like every 


for, and the company will begin its wor 
within a very short time. 


large municipality Atlanta has its share of The Auditorium-Armory 

those who lend small sums of money t One of the greatest improvements whicl 
needy but worthy people at exorbitantly has been made in Atlanta in many ye 
isurious rates of interest, taking wage or vas the construction of the city iditor 
salary assignments or other security. Fr mory, which was completed ttle 1 





Peratamagslliaats 











ONE OF ATLANTA'S BUSY STREETS 


quently these transactions have resulted to than two years ago, and was opened wit! 
the borrower not only in the loss of his a banquet in honor of President Taft 
position, but in the extinction of his self which 800 citizens were present. This aud 
respect and whatever ambition he may have _ torium is not mentioned so much with the 
possessed, thus unfitting him for any valu- view to showing what it has done for At 
able duties of citizenship. The gentlemen lanta as to suggest to other wide-awake, 
who interested themselves in the correction progressive cities that the possession 

of this evil made extensive study of the a building is one of the most valuable 


question in all parts of this country and assets a city can have. It may, however 
in many foreign countries, with the result be of some value to other cities to tell brief! 


that they have devised a plan to form a co- some of the things this auditorium has done 
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AMONG THE SHADED DRIVES AND 
1 is doing It comfortably houses six 

companies of infantry, one of cavalry and 

ne f artillery, Georgia state troops. It 
s in the m amphitheatre seats for 
100, and standing room for 2,000 more 

It has a smaller convention hall, seating 

1,000 persons, with all necessary commiuttes 

rooms adjoining. It has a pipe organ which 


met S40.000 al 


d frequent free concerts 
d recitals are given to the public, who 
their appreciation by attendances run 


ng int the tl sands A National Auto 
obile Show has been held in the building. 
Horse shows, musi festivals, po iltry shows, 


flower shows, political, religious and other 
conventions, and many meetings ol other 
kinds are constantly being held there, and 
many of these gatherings would have been 
lost to Atlanta if the auditorium had not 
been built The climax of its usefulness 
has been reached during the last two sea- 
sons, with the presentation by the Metro- 


pol tan Opera Uompany of New York of 


WALKS OF GRANT PARK, ATLANTA 


the greatest operas of the world, sung by 
the greatest singers, and presented exactly 
as given in New York, Philadelphia and 
other eastern cities. The people attended 
by thousands, and the result to them, in 
cultivation along musical and_ kindred 
artistic lines, has been of much value. No 
progressive city can afford to be without 
such an institution. It is a civic asset of 
inestimable value. 


Medical School Inspection 

For the benefit of those cities which may 
not have adopted the practice, brief refer 
ence, with results accomplished, should be 
made to Atlanta’s experience in the medical 
inspection of public school children. At- 
lanta adopted the plan about two years ago 
Many thousands of children have been ex 
amined. Slightly more than half of them 
were found to have some defects, chiefly 
adenoids, or diseases of the eyes, ears or 
teeth. In the large majority of cases the 


os 


—— 
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rregularity readily yielded to treatment. of several questions bearing on 


[he medical inspector in charge of the work government, and much p 
had the following interesting observation to expected as a result of its labors 


make at the end of his first inspection : zy = 
Effectual Civic Pride 
“I find many children with numerous “joe - : 
slight ailments, practically all of which will In conclusion let it be said that the 
promptly yield to simple treatment, but if ent proud position of Atlanta, now 
allowed to continue many of them will grow a 


disputed metropolis of the south 
worse and become chronic, and seriously states. is due to an intense civic pride 
impair the future health and usefulness of a 
L the citizen.” an undaunted public spirit. Where s 
pride and spirit are found, it simply me 
The Board of Municipal Research the presence of MEN, real, live, red-bl 
A few months ago, by action of the Gen active, ambitious, honorable men. Atl: 
eral Council of Atlanta, a Board of Muni is the happy possessor of just such met It 
cipal Research was created. The Board is not intended by this to say that 
consists of seven members, some trom the progressive cities have I mel! 
Council and the others from the citizen foree, but it is intended t sert |} 
} ship at large. The members are men of that no other city has men who 
intelligence and public spirit, who will take harder and go deeper into their pock« 
the time to go to the bottom of any subject the upbuilding’ and advancement 
which seems likely to develop something for city than Atlanta’s men will for her \r 
i= the general good. It is the duty of this illustration just here: A gentlen 
{ Board to make careful study of municipal neighboring city with a popul: 
problems, and report to the public from siderably more than 100,000, 
time to time such recommendations as it conversation with the writer, 
may deem worthy of adoption. The Board Your Atlanta people ive mor: 
is at this time engaged in the investigation pride and public spirit in any peo I 


2). 5 San aii 
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es 








AT THE EDGE OF THE LAKE IN GRANT PARK, ATLANTA 
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have ever see! Why, we could never in 
the world have raised that $350,000 which 
you recently raised by public subscription 
for your new Young Men's Christian Associ- 


ation building, and as to putting up a guar- 


anty fund of $50,000 for grand opera we 
could no more do that than fly to the 
moon,’ 

The gentleman the bull’s It is 
seriously be que ed if an the 
continent can sl a public spirit superior 
to that possessed by the men of Atl 

These men have not stopped Chey 
have just begun hey are alert ind 


RICAN CITY 


ip on the bridge of the ship. They inviti 


suggestions from other cities, and they 
stand ready to give their sister cities, when 
desired, the benefit of their own experience s 


that frank interchange 
municipal ideas and achievements will hurt 
and benefit all. 


Through THe American City 


They Helleve a 


none 


they send 


lutations to their brethren of other cities 


and announce their readiness to stand and 
irk with them for every movement which 


has for its purpose the advancement and 


the elevation of the American municipality 


Four Recent Methods of Social Advance 


The Survey, the Cit 
a 
<A 


$ 
By Henry S. 


Secretary of the 


We are living ha new era Whoever 
passes with open eye through this country 
today will see the evidences of a new civic 
spirit on every side. Everywhere new social 


organizations are springing into being. City 


and state organizations are uniting to form 
national or international ones, and civie 
activity is becoming the fashion. The rat 
of progress is accelerating with each year, 
as any observation of the growth of th 


child labor movement, of the anti-tubercu 
losis movement, of the playground move 
of the boy will 
Probably less than ten per cent of 
of their 
money to civic causes today were thus ac 


ment, or scout movement 


reveal. 
who giving time and 


those are 


tive fifteen years ago. 
The New Spirit in Action 
This 


in the novel and the drama, in welfare arti 


new spirit is expressing itself also 
cles and news in the magazines and news 
papers, in the development of social settle 
ments, in the creation of new social funds 
the 
schools for social workers, and in the new 


and foundations, in development of 
welfare courses that are finding their way 
into the college curriculums. 

Many of our cities are taking new heart 
in the struggle against the political corrup- 


tion that has so often disgraced them. Civil 


the Permanent Organization 


y Plan, the Campaign, 


ae 
Curtis, Ph. D. 


Child Conference 


service reform, municipal research, and the 


commission form of government are upon 


us. The bosses are waking up to find that 
their jobs have slipped away from them 
during the night. The rascals high and 
ow have seen the handwriting on the wall, 
and trembling over their plunder lest 


it turn to ashes in their hands. 


are 


An analysis of recent movements seems 
to show at least four fundamental methods 
more or less common to and equally applic 
able to all, on which their success has large- 
ly depended. 


A New Method 


The first of these methods is the survey, 
the study and analysis of social conditions, 
the 
The doctor of old diagnosed his case into 
measles or typhoid and treated this. The 
modern doctor has carried his analysis one 
step further back. Through research he has 
discovered the bacillus that produced the 
disease and the serum that will destroy it. 
He is no longer fighting an unknown enemy 
in the dark, but applies his remedy with 
much greater exactness to the source of the 
trouble. In the same way it is impossible 
to deal scientifically with social ills until 
we have the same sort of diagnosis. De 


or the physician’s diagnosis of case 


pendence or delinquency cannot be treated 





— 


—_ 
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successfully as things in themselves any 
more than typhoid. They are mere phe- 
nomena, and the cure must go back to the 
causes. If one of the chief sources of these 
conditions is industrial accidents, then 
building orphan asylums and reformatories 
cannot solve the problem; it can only take 
care of the product. It is the same sort of 
wisdom that would lead physicians to spend 
their chief efforts in laying out cemeteries 
instead of treating diseases. 

This method of the survey has generally 
been recognized as necessary in medicine 
and a few other fields, but it has not usually 
been thought of as a_ universal method, 
which should be the first step or nearly the 
first step in every social movement. 


Why the Survey is Needed 


Yet, if the question is the establishment 
of playgrounds, the city needs to know what 
play spaces the children have at present in 
the dooryards and courts, in streets and al- 
leys, in the parks and schoolyards; also 
what physical and moral dangers surround 
this play, what vicious amusements are open 
to children, and what are the results in 
evil habits and delinquency, in lack of re- 
sourcefulness, and in physical weakness, of 
this restriction and perversion of the play 
life. 

If the movement is one to reduce mor- 
tality among infants, then the city needs to 
know the infant deathrate, the diseases of 
which the children die, and the causes of 
these diseases, where the deathrate is high- 
est in the city and the causes of this varia- 
tion. 

If the movement is for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, then the city needs to 
know the prevalence of delinquency, its re- 
lation to race and poverty, to parks and 
playgrounds, to saloons and alleys, and what 
sort of offenses are committed in the dif- 
ferent sections. 

Every movement, of course, makes some 
offhand diagnosis of its case, but it is often 
like the diagnosis of the country doctor a 
generation ago, who looked at your tongue, 
felt of your pulse, and_ then prescribed 
something “to make you feel better.” There 
ean be no certain remedies until the causes 
of the trouble are known; and, despite re- 
cent progress, more thorough and scientific 
investigation of the conditions is one of the 
greatest needs still. 
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Wise Planning the Remedy 


The next step after the diagnosis is nat- 
urally the prescription to cure the disorder. 
It is needless to say that the prescription 
must follow the diagnosis point by point, 
and seek to remedy the ills that are actually 
found. This is the outline of the work to 
be attempted. Too often this outline or 
plan has been very meager, and the work 
has consisted in building the part of the 
wall that is in front of your house without 
any plan for the general defences. This 
has been almost inevitable from the lack of 
trained leadership and the fragmentary and 
temporary nature of the work. The better 
method is well illustrated in the city plan- 
ning movement, where the ideal which is 
coming to consciousness is undoubtedly an 
ideal from architecture rather than medi- 
cine. He who would erect a great building 
must have a design worked out in detail be- 
fore the structure is begun, if it is to be 
beautiful and permanent. The very tombs of 
the architects of some of the great cathedrals 
had decayed with age long before the cathe- 
drals were completed, yet these great tem- 
ples stand today beautiful, harmonious and 
enduring because during these hundreds of 
years the masons had been following the 
old designs, and embodying in stone the 
vision of an Angelo or a Canova. The need 
of a plan for a housing movement or an 
antismoke movement is no less than it is 
for a city. Planning is coming in with 
trained leadership, but many social move- 
ments are still in the board shanty stage 
of a western mining town. They are build- 
ing with the expectation of giving over their 
work in a few years, and there is no at- 
tempt to plan for the whole or lay out work 
for the future, and this lack of a earefully 
prepared plan that is large enough to ap- 
peal to the imagination is the weakness of 
many local movements. 


Creating the Vision 


The diagnosis and the prescription, or 
the survey and the plan. The next step is 
to get the city to see the vision. We are 
a democratic people, and before we can 
carry out a social reform many must under- 
stand it and thrill to the inspiration of its 
appeal. The most successful method here 
comes from religion; it is the revival meet- 
ing. The human mind is relatively im- 
pervious to unselfishness and all the “skyey 
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Obligations and Opportunities of Local Officials’ 


A meeting of the 
otticials of the « 
wealth like New \ 
Indication that time 


ditional America 


By Charles Zueblin 


m rs and other publi deeade ago municipal officials were chiefly 
1 great com remembered by having their names conspic 
ork 18 the best | : bie l Isiy embellishing a large tablet placed 


s have changed \ tr: ipon any b uilding or public structure per 


attitude, which | u petrated during their incumbency Che 


fortunately pre Vaile In most citi r a men who gather at such conferences as this 
century, is that of supposing that mui | be remembered for their services to th 
cipal position is a thankless job in which a committees; at least their services will be 


minimum or serv 


peculiar perquisites 


eure from his office 





e is exacted. and such remembered, what matter if they are per 
is the official may s sonally forgotten! 


ire tolerated Until a Che first obligation of every public official 
is of course to do the work assigned to him 
and ot ft s of n the organization of the city, and that 


a large contract in view of our traditions 


~ 
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[he character of public life, however, ad 
vanees so rapidly that we now expect more; 
and if all our public officials did their work 
to the complete satisfaction of their con 
sciences there would still be a large field 
of possible usefulness over which, under 


ideal conditions, their activities might ex- 


tend. 

The first of the newer needs of cities t 
lay is for accurate statistics, complete and 
inpadded. We do not know enough about 
our people. Publie health reports and vital 
statistics are constantly vitiated by exag 
rerated statements of the population, as well 
as by the neglect to gather compl te data. 
The birth rate is imperfectly registered, 
contagious diseases are not always acle 
juately supervised, the schools are not suffi 
ciently used as a means of keeping tab on 
the children’s health, the laws for compul 
sory school attendance and the prohibition 
or regulation of child labor are not always 
met, and the wanderings of the population 
are entirely unrecorded. The consequence 
is that the only fairly accurate record of 
our population is of those who are dead. 
This has its bearing on publie health, but 
is rather too negative to satisfy publi 
spirited officials, although the general pub 
lie seems still content with it. 

In the observation of the health condi 
tions of the community, the concern of 
the official should be primarily with the 
normal population. Owing to the popular 
distrust of publie activity and the super 
stitious belief in the efficacy of private 
initiative, the state and municipality have 
been hitherto concerned chiefly with the 
abnormal population. We must on this oc 
casion take them for granted. Hospitals, 
infirmaries, asylums, almshouses,—these are 
fairly well provided. Our obligations to 
them are likely to be fulfilled. The chief 
opportunities now concern the housing of 
the people, the education of the children, 
the provision of water, sewerage systems, 
When we 
have gathered accurate statistics about the 
population, our concern therefore is for the 
normal, the average man. 

In addition to the primary services which 


cleansing and fire protection. 
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have been considered, our attention is 
largely absorbed by one phenomenon wl 

most conspicuously interferes with health, 
Che dirt of the streets, house 
hold refuse, the dust and bad air of the 


namely dirt. 


average indoor occupation, smoke, and the 


pollution of milk and water supplies, wit] 


the exposure of foodstuffs ——all suggest the 
need of combating civilized man’s great 


enemy, dirt. 

These fundamental considerations having 
been faced, our third contemporary obliga 
tion 1s to secure the cooperation of the dif 
ferent departments involved. This codpera 
tion is threefold. The health, police, publi: 
works, fire, and school departments of the 
city must work in harmony, which paren 


thetically suggests that under a commission 


form of government, where a few men rep 
resent the whole city and each is in specific 
charge of one of these departments, har 
mony 1S easy. 

The second form of cooperation is be 
tween the popularly elected officials who 
represent the principles in which the peopl 
are supposed to believe, and the expert ci 
servants who should be permanently in offic 
for the administration of these principles 
The elected officials are naturally residents, 
with a knowledge of local needs. The ex 
perts must be drawn for any quarter wher 
they may be found. It is noticeable that 
the new socialist officials of Milwaukee ar 


gol 


g further than any previous municipal 


administration in the United States to s 
cure experts from any point, however r 
mote. Attention has also recently beer 
called to the fact that it is the practice 
American cities to secure their'school s ipet 
intendents from any part of the country, 
but their heads of departments are com 
monly chosen loeally because of the provir 
cialism or corruption of the people. 

A third form of coéperation, which must 
be more seriously worked out, is that be 
tween city and state, and city and federal 
government. This involves home rule for 
the city in city affairs, for the state in state 
affairs, for the United States in federal 


affairs 











Civic Work of the Pittsburgh Chamber ot 
Commerce’ 


oon The Successful Work That Has Resulted From Intelligent oe 
Methods of Investigation and Careful Planning— 
An Organization That Believes in Co- 
~ operation as the Basis of Success x 
By Logan McKee 
Secretary of the Chamber 
The Pittsburgh Chamber of ¢ erce cipal authorities, and some of the ideas de 
has naturally be commercial « a veloped have been embodied in the present 
tion, and its work has been along t es splendid system which has done so much to 
of promoting the growth, the expansion and make Pittsburgh a healthy city so far as 
the position of Pittsburgh as a business cen typhoid fever is concerned. 
ter and as a great market, together with the 
advancement of those conditions which Sewage Disposal 
would provide better markets for her prod 
ucts. In later years. however, it has given Along with the question of securing 
more attention to eivie work, the members healthy conditions through an adequate sup 
of the Chamber having come 3 ppreciate Ply of pure water, another special commit 
that there are other factors necessary to tee of the Chamber of Commerce made a 
industrial and commercial supremacy b study of the question of sewage disposal 
sides abundant natural resources for pri The City of Pittsburgh is confronted with 
duction and transportation facilities ‘for th problem of providing an adequate sys 
distribution. Thev have come to realize tem of sewage disposal which will discon 
more fully the importance of the e litions tinue the discharge, as at present, into the 
witch, tend to promote om eames thn off source of water supply for municipalities 
ciency of the city’s people both as an in- long the river below Pittsburgh. This spe 
destvial factor and fram the ste: nt of cial committee recently submitted the re 
citizenship. The city and community must ilts of its investigations of sewage disposal 
be made a good place in which to live as S¥S8tems in a report which has been in de 
oll on ts do hesinees. mand, not only by our local authorities, but 
by eities throughout the country and by 
The Filtration Plant engineers who have been called upon to 
The Chamber has, therefore, found it give advice to communities concerning the 
worth while to agitate and interest itself question. 
in an improvemet t whit h has dex reased the Smoke Abatement 
number of typhoid fever cases from 58 in 
one month to 8 in the same month of the The Chamber of Commerce felt that there 
following year; I refer to provision for an could be a much more desirable condition 


adequate supply of pure water through a_ than that of the “Smoky City” viewed from 
filtration plant costing $7,500,000. When the standpoint of attractiveness, health, 
the plan was projected by the municipal comfort, or benefit to property, merchan- 
authorities for a filtration system the Cham-_  dise, or personal and household furnishings, 
ber appointed a committee, upon which were particularly when they found out that ex- 
eminent engineers, to study and investigate cessive smoke was not synonymous with in- 
filtration systems. The committee made a dustry, and was an unnecessary nuisance. 
thorough examination of the subject, and A Committee on Smoke Abatement was con- 
visited cities where filtration plants were in stituted some years ago, and made a report 
operation. The results of the investigations showing the great waste in fuel through 
were laid before the public and the muni- imperfect combustion which it was believed 
could be corrected. In a center for cheap 

*From an address delivered before the last fuel, such as Pittsburgh, the solution of 


meeting of the American Association of Con . 
suena’ Wuecutives the problem seemed to be the securing of 
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PITTSBURGH'S SKY LINE 
the interest and codperation in an educa- ended shows that during this period th 
tional way of those who cause the smoke. volume of objectionable smoke has been r 
At the same time the Chamber realized duced from 1500 stacks 
that this effort would have to be backed up 
by municipal ordinances, and the work of The Greater City 
smoke abatement carried out under the su 
pervision of a department of the city. Part In the Greater Pittsburgh movement, ot 
of the work of the Chamber’s Smoke Abate the project to annex the smaller cities and 
ment Committee was the drafting of a most municipalities outlying but wholly depend 
practicable and enforceable smoke ordi ent upon the city and including some 200, 
nance, which, when first presented to the 00 of population, the Chamber of Com 
City Councils, received little interest. and merce has sought to arouse the pride of the 
there was no prospect of enactment. Fol people in bringing about a consolidation of 
lowing its settled custom of securing in- population which would give Pittsburgh 
terest and codperation, the committee ar her proper rank when a census was taken, 
ranged for a number of hearings before City and secure to the people of the section the 
Councils, at which addresses were made by economies and efficiency of one central city 
7 prominent manufacturers (some of them government Legislation vas necessary, 
smoke offenders), local engineers and scien- and the Chamber of Commerce undertook 
tific men connected with the United States to secure at various sessions of the leg 
Fuel Testing Station. The ordinance was lature measures to make possible this 
passed and the Chamber of Commerce was ject being carried out. In 1906 a bill en 
asked to nominate a head for the new bu- abling the consolidation of Pittsburgh ar 
reau created for the purpose of enforcing Allegheny was introduced, drawn by two of 
the ordinance. This was done, and, during the most eminent lawyers of the State of 
the short period of the administration of Pennsylvania, who gave to the Chamber of 
that official, more than 500 improved devices Commerce their services voluntarily and 
were installéd in establishments producing without financial compensation The bill 
the smoke. The report of the Chief of the was passed, and in bringing the matter 
; Smoke Inspection Bureau for the year just an election the Chamber was successful in 
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their highest « hot t 
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(i is ( by Lin 1) role | 
t ! tive | rt cit ‘ 
t the estin ( 
commlete eure aa 
’ bm tts | a ( 
the Chamber 
( mints was ap ( 
report was publisl ld 
1 by the Chamber pamphle 
ha map showing the grades wl 
t if thé improvement S made 
t eff rt to have in ssue ot b ‘ 
oy Vas il 1c" remote 
city havin rticulatr 
re mprovement and seeing no ad 
in if Wher th project of thre 
he hump came before the voter 
n held last vear the Ch mber 
the municipal authorit 
e benent of the mproveme t trom 
ndpoint At this time the bond 
rize 1, but the work ha ag 
ed through leg | ilitue 
neces whicl DT tL the nr ( 
Prevention of Floods 
ent and recurring fl , , 
e caused millions d rs of 
roperty and injury in the inte 
f b ness and the employment 
i f ir citizens, to say nothing 
tary and dise ise-ptI wcing cor 
reat | A commission of the ( han 
mmerce has indertaken a ¢ mplete 
f the cause and remedy these 
Phe Commission has > members 
g some of our best engineering tal 
th an equipment of $50,000 for mak 
study for the benefit of our peopl 
s been at work for@the past tw 
Che commission also, of course. will] 
ich to de when the report of reme 
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dies is prepared, in endeavoring t hh ( 


them carried into effect. 


Housing 


The Chamber of Commerce, through its 
Committee on Housing, codperated with thi 
Health Department of the city suecessfulls 
nh having ordinances passed which gave t 
the Health Department additional tenement 
house inspectors. It also gave some aid 
and assistance to the Pittsburgh surve ‘- 
made under the auspices of the Charit 
Organization Society of New York, which 
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shing recreation and amusement 
Playground work has received the support 
the Chamber in the creation of pul 


ntiment towards inducing City Coun 


make necessary appropriations to carry 

1 the vork, and to have the work itselt 

nducted under the supervision of th 

Playground Association, composed of men 

ind women who for many years have been 
their time services \V intat 


The City’s Milk Supply 
Very little has been or can be known by 








riti ZW AT HIGHLAND PARK, PITTSBURGH 


brought to the knowledge of our citizens 
some conditions regarding the housing prob- 
lem of an industrial city in a way which 
has brought about the inauguration of plans 
to correct these conditions and provide bet- 
ter housing. The Housing Committee is 
now codperating with similar committees 
from civie associations in an endeavor to 
have placed in the city code requirements 
and regulations which will insure better 


housing facilities. 


Recreation 


The Chamber of Commerce assisted, 
wherever possible, in furthering the crea 
tion, improvement and maintenance of pub- 
lic parks for the benefit of the people and 
especially for the children of this city. It 
recognizes the value of our parks and play- 


grounds as necessary outlets and places for 


the consumers concerning the quality of 
milk delivered to households every day and 
which forms such an important article of 
food. The Chamber of Commerce has in 
terested itself in the improvement of Pitts 
burgh’s milk supply. A dairy contest and 
a milk and cream exhibit has been held 
annually for the last three years. Che 
dairymen shipping milk to Pittsburgh are 
invited to compete tor prizes ¢ tfered DY the 
Chamber for the best sample of market 
milk and cream and for the most sanitary 
dairy. The interest and coéperation of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the Pittsburgh Health Department and the 
Allegheny County Medical Society has been 
enlisted, and the tests on which awards 
were made were conducted under their su 
pervision. The contests have been partic 
pated in by dairymen from all sections sup 
plying Pittsburgh. Meetings have been 
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Loan Agencies 


Every employer r | 

r other, had ex vith 
The ( le ael st na 
men have fall ( c 
extort te I ( ‘ 
of small sums s I 
of salaries Pa ( re : ( 
over temporary ne is eS 
T this syst y t 
harmful effects | the community ‘ 
brought to the attention the ¢ 
a special committer was ipp 
made a careful vestigation of nditions 
under which these loan agencies so success 
fully operate. It was found that the rges 
of extortion and harsh treatment s 
the effects upon the comm nity, rhe 
wise exaggerated. Extensive pu 
these nefarious operations was given; en 
ployers were urged to discourage borrowing 


by workmen from these institutions, and an 

effort made to secure legislation for restri 

tion of such agencies. As a result of the 

Chamber’s work philanthropic loan com 
} 


panies, ending money at low rates of n 


terest and honestly and fairly conducted, 


have been formed in Pittsburgh 


Wisely Planned Charities 


The investigation and endorsement by 
the Chamber of Commerce has secured a 
hearty interest by the contributing public, 
and been instrumental in making more ef 
fective the work of the Pittsburgh Associ 
ated Charities. 


Chamber was requested to appoint a com- 


mittee to examine the plans proposed by 


the Associated Charities of Pittsburgh and 
the work already accomplished by that as 
sociation in bringing abi ut a coordination 
of charitable institutions and securing the 


most effective operation and farthest-reach 


ing benefits of charitable agencies he 
committee which was appointed mad most 


able and exhaustive investigation, d its 
report, giving an unqualified endorsement 
of the work and purposes of the Associated 


pted by the Chamber of 





Charities, was ad 


In the early part of 1909 the 
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( e, printed and widely distributed. 
| { mber of Commerce has a Com 
Charities Endorsement and Ad 

| s committee, upon the request 
ss men, investigates and furnishes im 


reliable information regarding 


cter and integrity of administra 
f charitable and benevolent institutions 
solicit financial support in the city 
1 con nunity. This work has received 


hearty support of our business men. 
Civil Service 
lhe Chamber of Commerce believes that 
erit and etliciency is the proper basis for 


the selection of municipal employees. The 


Chamber has sent committees to sessions of 


egislature for ten or fifteen years advo 


cating civil service for cities. In 1907 it 


caused the formation of an association of 


representatives of the various commercial 
a8 ae Boy ae 

nd civie organizations and of city em 

ployees, which drafted and advocated the 

passage of the present civil service law; took 

a leading part in the organization; contrib 


7h) 


ited money to the campaign, and secured 
thousands of letters of appeal from constitu 
ents of members of the legislature. The law 
was passed, and Pittsburgh has enjoyed the 
benefits and advantages of civil service ad 
ministration, largely through the effective 
work of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Municipal Finance 


\ system providing for the automatic s 
lection of depositories for city funds was 
embodied in an ordinance framed by the 
Chamber of Commerce after a careful study 
and investigation of the methods used in 
other cities. This ordinance has the prom 
ise of careful consideration by the Mayor, 
and the Chamber hopes to see it enacted to 
the improvement of the present system. 

The City of Pittsburgh spends for its gov 
ernment every year $10,000,000, and in the 
honesty, efficiency and economy of these ex- 
penditures the taxpayers are immediately 
concerned. With the aid of experts, em- 
ployed by the Bureau of Municipal Re 
search of New York City, a careful study 
was made by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the manner of preparing the city’s budget 
and the methods of making appropriations 
and accounting for municipal expenditures. 
The result of this study was a recommenda- 
tion to the officers of the city of a system 
of itemized appropriations which was adopt- 
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ed in passing the last budget of the City of 
Pittsburgh. 
nection with this subject has impressed upon 


The Chamber’s work in con 


our business men the importance of having 
the City’s financial affairs conducted under 
methods which are used 

In this work the Cham 


ber has had the codperation of city 


the same efticient 
in private business. 
officials, 
and the work will be continued with future 
budgets by a budget conference initiated 
by the Chamber and composed of represen- 
tatives from the different boards of trade 
and civic organizations and the Chamber. 


A Study of Charter Reform 

A careful study of the subject of charter 
reform, looking towards the securing of a 
City Council composed of a small number 
of representatives who shall receive com- 
pensation for their services, has been made 
by the Chamber’s Committee on Municipal 
Affairs and through a Commission of dele- 
gates from various civic organizations. A 
mass meeting of citizens was held under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, 
at which it was able to have present speakers 
who may be regarded as experts on improved 
forms of municipal government m operation 
in a number of American cities. No par- 
ticular plan has as yet been approved by 
the Chamber, nor will be until opportunity 





THE SCHENLEY PARK 
A remarkable group of semi-public buildings 
Technical Schools, Phipps Cons« 
Cathedral, Soldiers’ 
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for the fullest discuss 


has been given 


all phases of this important question 
The Basis of Success 


This civie work of the Chamber of Com 


merce, or welfare work for Pittsburgh, has 


been brought about and made 


1. Through the 


Chamber of Commerce 
clearing house for the ex 


ideas by business men concerning 


operating as a 
change of 
desirable improvements, and resulting in a 
il investigation and study of conditions 


with the 


caret 


by committees, assistance of ex 


1 
who 


perts gave their services voluntarily; 
Ze By securing the confidence of th pub 
lic and the hearty support of the press in 


the recommendations of a deliberative body 


of business men interested onlv in the wel 
fare of their city and community; 
3. By coéperating with the public officials 


and municipal and legislative authorities 
in creating publie sentiment in behalf of 
improvements inaugurated by them; 


4. By securing the interest and support 
, PI 


of local boards of trade and civic organiza 
tions; 

5. By stimulating the organization of sep 
arate associations which undertake as a 
special object the carrying out of a particu 


lar improvement recommended by _ th 


Chamber. 
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I ding the Carnegie Institut the Ca ‘ 
the University of Pittsburgh, St. Paul 


Hall, the State Armory, etc 
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Social Centers 


afte ’ Pa 
wae The Public School Building a Neighborhood Club WE > 
“= House—The Fuller Use of the People’s a 
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By Harriet Lusk Childs 


Che charm of the Rochester social center 
lies in its naturalness and simplicity. ‘The 
only wonder is that no one ever thought 
of it before. Our school buildings, splen 
didly equipped with gymnasiums, libraries, 
baths and assembly halls, have stood silent 
and empty through the long winter even 
ings because it has been a fetish that they 
should be used by the school-« hildren alone. 
But now they are being utilized like many 
another byproduct of the twentieth century 
so that they shall far exceed their origi- 
nal usefulness. 

It is significant of the spirit of the so- 
cial centers that their beginning was due 
to the efforts of no one person or group 
of persons. The Board of Education had 
absolutely nothing to do with the organiza- 
tion of the movement, but merely assumed 
the duty of administration because it is by 
law the custodian of all school property 
and therefore responsible for its protection 
and proper use. The opening of the school 
buildings for social and civic purposes was 
due to a growth of popular sentiment re- 
sulting in a petition being presented to 
the Board of Education by a committee 
representing eleven organizations of citi 
Zens. 

Upon their urgent request the Board 
of Estimate recommended, and the Com- 
mon Council made, a special appropriation 
to provide for the expenses. Such appro- 
priations have been made for three suc- 
cessive years, and all expenses of social 
centers and civic clubs have been paid out 
of them. Not a dollar of moneys appro- 
priated for school purposes has been ex- 
pended for this social and civic use of the 
school buildings. The Board of Education 
has insisted from the beginning that every 
dollar asked for and appropriated for school 
purposes was imperatively needed for that 
end and for no other. Accordingly the 
continuance of this privilege depends upon 
the desire of the community to make spe- 
cial provision for its maintenance. The 
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taxpayer often objects because it is so ex- 
pensive. The whole cost of running four 
social centers and eight civic clubs for a 
season made an increase in the tax decimal 
of two-thirds of a cent on $100. 


Meeting the Community's Need 

The social centers did not simply arrive, 
but resulted from a distinct growth. A 
baby’s hand unlocked the doors ol our great 
school buildings. In the kindergartens our 
mothers first became acquainted with the 
school. They still felt a large responsi- 
bility in connection with their younger 
children; the Mothers’ Clubs were organ- 
ized. Then as they became accustomed to 
a close relation with the school life, watch 
ing the children grow np in the school, they 
formed the Teachers and Parents Asso 
ciation. From this intercourse with their 
own children they soon felt that they owed 
something to the young people who lacked 
the influence of a good home as they grew 
older. 

As Professor Forbes, President of the 
Board of Education, says: 

“The social center idea is simply the idea 
that the community as a whole should make 
provision for these fundamental needs; 
that this social instinct should not be left 
to satisfy itself at haphazard; that the com- 
munity, appreciating the tremendous signifi- 
cance of this instinct for the health and 
prosperity of society, should work out a 
method of satisfying it in a wholesome and 
uplifting way.” 

The social centers are school buildings 
opened evenings by the Board of Education 
to further in every way the wellbeing of 
the community. Within these social centers 
are found many nonexclusive clubs ecarry- 
ing on their varied activities. These are 
termed civie clubs. A library and a gym 
nasium are at the disposal of their mem- 
bers when the regular attendance for two 
months has reached a certain arbitrary 
number, fixed by the Board of Education. 
A ecivie club is defined by Mr. Livy S. 
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Richard, former secretary of the League 
of Civie Clubs, as “a getting together of 
citizens at a convenient place, upon com- 
mon ground, to become acquainted with 
one another and to discuss those questions 
in which all are, or ought to be, interested.” 
Any one living in the neighborhood of the 
school building may become a member of 
the social center or civic club. 


Social Centers in Action 

Let us now consider what the people do 
after they get to the social center. As soon 
as the organization of the social center is 
effected, and a more or less steady attend- 
ance assured, the people form themselves 
into clubs, choosing their own officers sub 
ject to the approval of the supervisor who 
has been appointed by and is responsible 





SPECIAL GYMNASIUM CLASS FOR WOMEN 


to the Board of Education. Thus there 
are girls’ clubs and boys’ clubs, men’s 
clubs, and (startling innovation) women’s 
clubs, each to further its special interests 
in its own way. Each sex has its separate 
organizations, and the meetings are held on 
different nights, but with one general meet- 
ing each week, at which the members of all 
the clubs, girls, boys and older folks, come 
together for a lecture or other amusement. 
This is followed by a social hour of danc- 
ing, ete. 

The direction and control of these so- 
cial centers and civie clubs lies with the 
Board of Education which appoints the 
supervisors and librarians. Expert super- 
vision might be termed the keynote of the 
idea. Every undertaking of the various 
clubs comes under the direct oversight of 
tactful men and women. They enforce 
the rule of good behavior, the one require- 
ment for admission to a civie club. The 
supervisors are in no sense domineering. 
They take the same active part in the 
adults’ clubs as do the other members, and 
form an advisory council to assist in many 
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ways such as the preparation of programs 
and the conducting of the meetings. It is, 
of course, of prime importance that the 
direction of these club activities should 
be in none but thoroughly competent hands 

The directorship of one of the social 
centers which has been an unqualified su 
cess was placed in the hands of a member 
of the faculty of the University of Roch 
ester, whose long and successful experi 
ence in connection with the Boys’ Ev 
ning Home and in other social work had 
shown him eminently fitted for this work 
At this same center, which is in the Jewish 
section of the city, the young ladies’ club 
is in charge of a young woman who had 
proved herself competent in vacation school 
and playground work. The same care is 
exercised in the selection of the librarian 
A student from the university acts as door 
keeper and hallkeeper, as well as guide and 
“demonstrator” to interested strangers, 
whose name is legion 


Civic Clubs and Debates 

Although the eivie clubs are little under 
stood by the uninitiated, yet the long list 
is being added to frequently, and they are 
a surprise and delight to those who have 
visited them. Here, under the supervision 
of trained, loving women, the girls meet 
in an almost informal way; hold their club 
meetings; listen to talks on various sub 
jects, perhaps a travel talk; dance, sing 
and best of all learn how to play. It is 
inspiring to see the good team work in 
their simple games. Here, too, many 
women who cannot afford membership in 
the expensive women’s clubs outside find 
an opportunity to enjoy many of the bene 
fits of club life. The women’s civie elubs 
are federated with the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of the city, so that the 
members meet all the other club women. 

But what the older people really love 
are the debates. They throw themselves 
into them with enthusiasm. They study 
long and ardently to prepare their side of 
the question, and argue pro and con with 
heat, conviction and determination to win. 
They want competent judges and are only 
satisfied with the best minds in the city 
life. At one of the debates, the topie being 
the commission form of government, a 
Polish washwoman and the president of the 
W. C. T. U. were opposed by a day cleaner 
and a college professor. The judges were 
a prominent lecturer, the president of the 
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THE GIRLS’ 
The girls do as well in d 
Consumers’ League and a high school pro 
fessor 
Ihe clubs for boys and girls are called 
“Coming Civie Clubs,” meetings being 


held on separate nights, except that ocea 


sionally they meet together, always under 


unobtrusive supervision, to produce a play 


Safe and Happy Recreation 

At all ages the plea “let us play with our 
children” has been the crowning grace of 
many mothers; but far more of the mothers 
have stopped their play when the baby 
could walk by itself, and it has gone stumb 
ling on in an unguided attempt at play, 
trying to amuse itself with all the dé 
lights of its ten meddlesome fingers and 
its restless feet until the kindergarten arose 
and caught the baby so weary of its nu 
merous possibilities and at so infinite a 
loss as to their proper use, and taught it 
play—full, free and satisfying. But after 
the kindergarten there came long, dull 
years in the grades with little to rest or 
relax the eager spirit and limbs of the 
working-girl type. Soon the girl is mature 
enough for the factory, and the city streets 
become her only playground. Her amuse 
ment is either nil or vicious. The mothers 
of today realize the need of amusement for 
any girl—that much of the petty vice in the 
city streets is mere ly the love of pleasure 
gone wrong-—an overworked girl seeking 
recreation and excitement 


CLUB AT NO. ¥ 


nd social work as in basket-ball 


Clean, decent amusements are almost 
impossible to a girl outside of the social 
centers. Here under proper supervision 
girls and boys can dance, can play, whole- 
hearted, happy, safe in the assurance of no 
expense for liquor that the boy cannot 
afford, and no evil result for the girl. 


The Social Life of Girls 

I was impressed when I first visited one 
of the centers by the girls in their gymna 
sium suits, with a skirt slipped over them, 
racing up and down stairs, calling back 
and forth and singing. And then one sat 
down at the piano, and in a moment half 
a dozen couples were dancing the latest 
steps, all heartily happy. But the moment 
that the club meeting of the evening was 
called to order the fun stopped and they 
were all attention: for an hour the club 
work was all in all to them. Then with 
what dignity and carefulness they served 
the chocolate and sandwiches which they 
had provided in honor of a special occa- 
sion! Then in a moment, with laughter 
and good cheer they were off, some to the 
gymnasium, others to the library to sit 
quietly and read or talk over their books 
and games. Then again a dance or two 
before breaking up. And, best of all, by 
ten o'clock they were home, healthily tired, 
but with mind and body refreshed for the 
next day’s drudgery. The graduate of the 
sand pile and the kindergarten game and 
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the playground still has her child’s desires, 
her child’s enthusiasm, but she must do a 
woman’s work. 

The gymnasium and folk dancing in the 
social center is beginning to fill that need 
in a small measure, but it only touches a 
comparatively few girls at present. ‘There 
are thousands of girls we pass and repass 
in the street, sit with in the cars, buy 
from across the counter, who are even in 
our own homes, whose need for recreation 
has never been touched. 

The civie clubs will go a long way toward 
filling that need. In visiting from one civic 
club to another I find each group of girls 
distinct, each kind of club work adapted to 
the special group. It ought to be under 
stood that civie clubs are not clubs primari 
ly for poor girls but for all girls who enjoy 
the society of their mates and of supervised 
play. They are really indoor playgrounds. 

To young girls, however hard they may 
work all day in factory or store, the smooth 
floor of the kindergarten room and the 
familiar waltz music is a magnet that 
proves irresistible regardless of tired feet 
and racked nerves. Dancing seems to be 
the one recreation always acceptable and 
always enthusiastically entered inte at the 
social centers. 

To many girls the delights of the 
real play at the civic clubs are a revela- 
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lor the tirst time they realize that 


it is Just as much “education” to know 
how to play, to laugh, lel go in the fun 


of fair wholesome contests, as to be abl 


to read well, to write legibly or to sing 
harmoniously; and the rhythm plays, the 
basket ball, the folk dancing all tend to an 


all-around development. 
The City Boy at the Social Center 

We have mentioned the value of th 
social centers to the girl. Let us now con 
sider its relation to the boy’s all-around 
development. The average boy on the city 
streets, a tenement dweller, knows litth 
of a place that he can really call his own, 
for whose care he is responsible. ‘To him 
the social center with its civic elubs is 
a haven in distress. Here he strengthens 
his power of clear thinking, and acquires 
facility in readily expressing his thoughts 
The athletic games give him selfreliance 
and selfrestraint as he learns the principle 
of “team work.” He soon reaches a point 
where he prefers a quiet Sunday afternoo: 
to a hilarious one downtown. He is helped 
physically by the athletics, mentally by 
reading and debating and morally by the 
good influence felt at a social center. 


The Family Spirit 


Is there any clubhouse in existence other 
than the social center, where father, mother, 








SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT A SOCIAL CENTER 






















and daughter can meet on 

ground, forget their worries, and thorough 
enjoy themselves together ¢ W hatever 

the character of the weekly “cveneral meet- 

ing,” immediately afterwards someone 


rushes to the piano and an informal dance 


is on. Here we see mother and son, brother 
and sister, even husband and wife dane 
ing merrily together. Is there no promise 
in such a sight? It is well said: “Save 
the family in its unit and you save the 
world.” With each member of the family 
contented with his lot, and all united in a 
common bond of understanding and sym 
pathy, sharing amusements as well as trials, 
the ideal home is realized. How ofter sit 
the case that when the day’s work is done 
the family disintegrates—the father to the 
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saloon, the son to the street, the daughter 
to the unsavory public dance hall, the 
mother to the sewing machine! 

Can the social center help? 

When all, or nearly all, the families of a 
community have developed that real family 
spirit, that community becomes an over 
whelming power for good. The social center 
makes of the publie school a great neigh 
borhood clubhouse, in addition to, not to 
the injury of, its primary purpose and use 
fulness. When the West High Social 
Center was opened, one man said: 

‘This is a great discovery, to find that 
we have a beautiful club house, built and 


paid for, and belonging to all of us and all 
ready for use.” 





By John J. Reardon 


It appears to be generally conceded that 


the present system municipal govern 


ment is unsatisfactory. If this criticism 
were contined to certain cities, we might 
well look to individual eases for guidance 
and instruction. ‘The system has general 


features common to all, and hence the eriti 


eis goes to the system. 
Theory of State Control 


Cities in the several states are governed 
and controlled by laws enacted by the state 
legislatures, and theoretically a munici 
pality is an instrumentality of state govern- 
ment; within certain limits the theory may 
be admitted to be correct, but that a city 
should be governed even to the minutest 
detail by centralized state authority is in- 
defensible. 

Section I of Article XV of the Consti 
tution of Pennsylvania provides that “cities 
may be chartered whenever a majority of 
the electors of any town or borough having 
a population of at least ten thousand shall 
vote at any general election in favor of the 
same.” 

Now a charter, in the general acceptation 


*! ar rddres | red hefore 1 
»f Representatives of Third Class Cities in Pen: 


of the term, is a grant from the sovereign 
power, securing to the grantee certain rights 
and privileges, which rights and privileges 
cannot be taken away without the consent 
of the grantec except for violation of the 
terms of the grant; and this principle is 
in full force at the present time so far as 
it relates to the most insignificant private 
corporation in Pennsylvania or elsewhere. 
The legislature does not grant a charter in 
any proper sense of that term to any city. 
What the legislature actually does under 
our present system, is to enact, repeal and 
modify at pleasure all laws relating to the 
government of all cities within her borders 
(barring, of course, a few constitutional 
restrictions), and instances are not wanting 
where citizens of a populous community 
have gone to bed under one so called charter 
and waked up under another, and this with 
out consultation with or the consent of the 
community affected. The City of Williams 
port, for example, is not entitled under 
the law to even a representation in either 
branch of the state legislature. 

Cities should have charters unalterable 
except at the expressed wish of the com 
munities to which such charters apply, per- 
mitting each city to legislate according to 
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its own peculiar needs in all matters not 
inconsistent with the terms of its charter, 
the interests of the state at large and the 
State constitution. In other words, the 
people of a city should be permitted to 
govern themselves under a permanent char- 
ter of fundamental character as to all 
matters in which the state and the com 
munity at large are not especially interested. 
Under our present system our cities are ex- 
ploited by the state legislature in all mat- 
ters great and small, and have no rights 
except such as they can acquire from 
strangers to their needs. 

Prior to the adoption of our present state 
constitution, special and improvident legis- 
lation had grown to such an extent that 
special legislation was prohibited by the 
constitution of 1873, and thereafter the 
legislature struggled to make a uniform 
legislative garment fit an inherent diversity 
of form and conditions. The result, so far 
as concerned our cities, was found to be 
impracticable, and darkest confusion fol- 
lowed the attempt. Necessity impelled the 
supreme court, by judicial interpretation, 
to permit the arbitrary division of cities 
into three classes. This expedient eased 
the garment, but the irritation continued 
and still continues, and each city has sought 
by ingenious expedient to secure such legis- 
lation as suited her special need, and this 
in turn has given rise to technical construc- 
tion; and thus we are compelled to drag an 
ever lengthening chain of vexatious litiga- 
tion and judicial construction. 


A Defective System 

The government of our cities is con- 
structed on the theory of the English 
national parliament, which has been in- 
corporated in our national and state con- 
stitutions—a senate and house of represent- 
atives. For nations and states perhaps this 
is the best form of government yet devised, 
and it is a significant fact that time but 
deepens our approval of the system, but its 
application to our cities is found to be un- 
satisfactory and impracticable. Our select 
and common councils are but miniatures 
of the senate and house of representatives. 
The legislatures of nations and states are 
limited in their powers by constitutional 
restrictions only; a Pennsylvania municipal 
corporation is restricted to the making of 
by-laws only—heavy and cumbersome ar- 
tillery it would seem, for such small game. 
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One merit the system may have—no one is 
responsible for results. The defect les in 
the system. Where authority is denied re 
sponsibility cannot be incurred. 

It is a notorious fact that a large propor- 
tion of the citizens who by reason of their 
business interests have much at stake fail 
to take any active part in the selection of 
municipal officers. The apathy of this class 
doubtless arises from the fact that, under 
our present system, municipal officers have 
little power for either good or evil, and none 
for initiative. We have taught our people 
that any man is good enough for any 
city office who can get himself elected, and 
that without regard to past achievement, 
experience or business training. But once 
let it be known that municipal officers are 
clothed with authority commensurate with 
important municipal duties and citizens of 
this class will at once see and feel that 
they must look to the business and moral 
qualifications of such officers. 


Business Administration of Cities 


Compared with wise constructive legis 
lation, criticism is easy. If a radical change 
is to be made, good ability and patient 
thought must be called to the task. 

The problem to be solved is real and not 
fanciful. It is worthy of note that we hear 
no serious criticism of our American insti 
tutions in general; even our county system 
with all its simplicity seems to work well 

Within the recent past, a few cities in 
some of our states have embarked upon a 
new plan having for its object modern busi 
ness methods, generally known as the Gal 
veston System. 

Both inclination and duty led me at one 
time to examine into and refleet upon our 
present system of municipal administration. 
On the fifth day of May, 1902, in an ad- 
dress to a committee of councils of the 
City of Williamsport, among other things 
T said (having in mind chiefly the City of 
Washington in the District of Columbia) : 

“Observation and experience will prob 
ably suggest a government by what is com- 
monly called a ‘commission’ consisting of, 
say three or five commissioners, modeled 
after the manner of carrying on other bus- 
iness enterprises, with sufficient and de 
fined powers, adequate compensation and 
fixed responsibility.” 


Further reflection confirms the view then 
expressed. 
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The Woodstock Improvement Society 





Its Cleanliness and Beauty 


How It Has Kept the Little Village Popular Through 


° By E. Thayles Emmons 


Says Bulletin No. 2, issued by the Wood 
tock Improvement Society W oodstock, 
Vt 

As one of the most important elements 


in the civilization of the so-called barbarian 


is the ‘clean shirt so one of the greatest 
aids to the further advancement of our own 
ideals is the great beauty of our sur 
roundings 

“The first element of beauty is cleanliness, 


and it naturally follows that anything which 
is spotlessly clean is more to be admired 
than that whic! 


tolerated The appearance of cleanliness is 


s only clean enough to be 


not enough It must be absolutely clean 
throughout; then its beauty is not a venee! 
but a reality 

“Improvement is what our name implies; 
the making better that which is good as well 
as bringing good from that which is bad 
This wish to improve when applied to that 
in which many are interested results in 
benefit to the many.’ 


The Forming of the Society 
And so cleanliness and beautificat mn may 
be taken as the foundation ideas f the 
Woodstock Improvement Society, which was 
organized late in 1903, and chartered by 
the Vermont Legislature January 14, 1904 
Woodstock is an enthusiastic little summer 





resort of about 1,500 inhabitants, all of 
hom realize that a large part of the popu 
larity which the village enjoys is incident 
ipon its beautiful streets and well kept 
lawns, its good roadways and its cleanliness 
throughout. There were only 35 original 
subscribers to the Society, but for the better 
handling of the funds of the organization a 
state charter was at once secured. A mem 
bership fee of one dollar a year is required, 
and a life membership costs $40 in one pay 
ment or $50 in payments ~* $10 each year. 
Che present membership mbers 135 an 
jual members, 12 life members at $40, and 
9 who are paying the $10 installments. 

During the first six months of the life of 
the Society the membership was increased 
by 108 members and 16 life members. Thx 
proposed work met with unexpected and un 
isual codperation from the officers of the 
village and from individuals, and the Soci 
ety was at once a necessary factor in the 
life of the village. 

One of the first things undertaken was 
the collection of garbage and rubbish. After 
a proper dump was secured a systematic re 
moval of garbage was begun. The Society 


a. 
-~ 





THE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY HAS PLACED 


\ 


MASSIVE BED OF HYDRANGEAS WHERE THREE 


STREETS INTERSECT NEAR THE VILLAGE PARK 
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A LITT SS AND FLOWER PLOT MAINTAINED BY THE IMPROVEMENT so 
at first employed a man to remove at regu controls. The collectors require a smal 


lar intervals all waste and refuse from monthly fee from the householders in return 





houses and shops, which was carted to the for their services. All gar! it can be 
village dump. But the work soon grew out destroyed is burned and the ler bur 
of all proportion, and now a number of col ed. In return for the use of the dump yard 
lectors are thus engaged, but independently the collectors empty the rubbish boxes whi 
of the Society, save that each garbage col the Society keeps in different places about 
lector has to apply to the Society for a key the village streets ar d n the park, ind 
to the dumping yard, which the Society stil] hich are extensively patronized 











; A GLIMPSE OF RESURRECTION PARK 
| Formerly the site of a hovel near the rubbis dump The house was bought nd torn dowr 


and the place was transformed by zra ind flowers 





nee 


Ihe QQ nciet | ' | , t ( eiety cal ifford li devote to that particular 
trect er rt re rt Liv n of the village, and they may use 
village ever ! ! » lays I { they see fit In this manner every street 
has also trimmed | graded personal part in the workings of th 
cases entire rel ie I ttle ti ‘ l s ety, and nobody is forgotten. 
puares mn Organization 
keeping then | . ’ 

The Society is managed by an execut 
planted at these } I ve a os - oe 1 . 
ee of fifteen members, and the of 
to beautify the ree . ; 
ers are appointed by that committee from 
One of the most remarkable tl! gs hich , ai 
s ts own memb« rship. The subcommitte: 
the _ Improvement Society has accom hed 
: re also appointed from the membership of 
is’ the acquisition and transtormat I ot 1 1 


P rs the Society with the chairman of each a 
1 l “Dp , : 
what is known as “Resurrection Park On ; . : ane 
: b] ; member of the executive committee. The 
this site there stood a tumbie-down |! el, . ‘ . . 
: ; work of the Society and the funds are both 


’ . ; ; ! 
and the river bank at the rear and on both \; : : 
: : ; entirely under the direction of the execu 
sides Was used as a dumping place r rub . o,° . . 
, I tive committee. In addition to the regular 


bish. Although with limited resources the 


- , 
; . ‘ and usual officers there are three honorary 
Society easily raised the sum of $1,200, and 


vice-presidents and the following commit 


for $1,000 purchased the house and t, ley ° : . 
led the f . 1 filled tees: Membership, Garbage, Streets, Parks 
ied the tormer to the ground, and filled up ' . 
o i hol r a and Squares, Junior Auxiliary, Special 
t ‘ellar tv 1e1 wit The rel ‘ . ‘ . 
~ ¥ ‘ ’ ' Street Committee and Committee on Sew 
money in the special fund the | ) . yr . 
- ers, Che otmheers receive no compensation 
ot land was gt ied, grass seed wi : v1 
m : r their se rvices, and even the secretar 
and shrubs and flowers were plant ' 
. ; : ge : vho has unlimited work to do, gives het 
“Resurrection Park,” indeed, as the natural ; 
' f 4] ervices gratis. 
eautyv o1 1@ spot : nee more l Vidence ° sue . - 
; 3 \ The Junior Auxiliary is an offspring of 
through the slovenliness which character - A ‘ ; 
ae the parent organization and is for children 
ized it for many years , . . 
q : ee inder sixteen years of age. It was estab 
The Funds of the Society ee 
Pr] x lished soon after the larger society, and 
> OV ent So ety rial \ ’ i i . ° . ° 
Bal pecs narrate ond the boys and girls take great interest in the 
all its work on the funds acquired veai J . rp St $e 4 
vork given them. The Society provides 
through membership fees. It 


inv member of the Auxiliary (or, in other 


tertainments save what 10 gives rt [ tin . } 


ords, any boy or girl under 15 years of 


wuiblic in the nature of instruct ' . ; 

I i uM " 3 - ; U : ‘ with such seeds and in such quantities 
s ol llave improv ent ind has never a 

line Villag Imp emel »s nd s he or she may a mand. Che seeds are 

raised a y ween POR OY CHAESA) "planted in special gardens which are cared 

or bazaar Ther s no solicit for . 


rm the entire season by the boys or girls 


funds except for special a Bin un Then in the latter part of the summer thi 


eee af Reairracti Mark for examnk ghee . 

7 gi ro Resurt n Park, 1 ee Improvement Society sends out inspectors 
‘Soce Mmeavors to pnlace il} te me *,* . 

he Society endea pla on who report on the condition of the gardens, 


bership payments in the bank in order that 


and prizes are liberally awarded. Thus the 


a perpetual fund may thus be established, younger generation is growing up to take 


and now that the expenses are veariy ess, its place in the good work of the Society. 


as one feature after another of the work is ' ; 
: The Society's Bulletins 


accomplished, this aim is slowly being 
realized. he Society has also issued three bull 
The Society tries to do improvement work tins and one placard, the latter being “Rule ~ 
that the village Trustees will not bee cely for Dealing With the I ly Nuisance,” with 
to do, and it is needless to state that the advice on how to prevent flies from breed 
Society does not waste its monev doing ing and how to destroy them by the use of 
work which it can persuade the Trustees formaldehyde or pyrethrum powder. The 
to take up at the public expense. Each year expense of this placard was borne by a 
the Society selects interested and compe wealthy member of the Society. Bulletin 
tent persons on each and every street whose No. 1 dealt at some length upon the house 
duty it shall be to look out for the interests fly, its habits, its danger as a carrier of 
of their street during the seasor These disease and how to exterminate it: Bulk 
people are given whatever money the So tin No. 2 explained the “Uses of an Im 
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provement Society,” setting forth what it 
was intended to accomplish, and appealing 
for general codperation; and Bulletin No 
3 was a reprint of an article on “Mending 
Our Ways,” by Maurice O. Eldridge of 
the U. S. Office of Public Roads, writing in 
Outing Magazine for October, 1905. This 
was an article relative to improved roads, 
and was very valuable for the information 
it contained. 


result? Woodstock is as beaut 


clean a Village is cun be Tou 


hole country, ar each and every { 
] 


eitizens takes a personal price 
Vh premises such as is essential 
ole scheme of improvement. lhe { ' 7 


Improvement Society long since justified its 
i and how W oodsto CoO ild scarcely 





A Small City’s Market Place 


By Don E. Mowry 


It is not strange to read of municipal 
markets in cities like Boston, Baltimore and 
New Orleans, but when a small city ot 
25,000 inhabitants realizes the importance 
of a closer relationship between the pro 
ducer or grower and the consumer there is 
good reason for us to believe that city 
officials are endeavoring to do all in their 
power to reduce the cost of living. 

Madison, Wis.. has recently open | up its 
market, erected at an expense oO BHD, 000, 
The building is 130 by 75 feet, has a large 
open display floor, is provided with wash 
rooms, toilet rooms, retiring rooms for men 
and women, tables for luncheon, prope 
smoking rooms for men, sheds and water- 
ing places for horses—all done up in 
modern style with modern construction. 

More than 5,000 cireular folders were 


sent out to the farmers living out in the 
surrounding country, telling them of the 


lay of the market, inviting them 


urging them to understand that 
of Madison wants to meet the 
an honest businéss basis. lhe 
this method of cireularization 


even the Mayor Many farmers 


ith their prod ice, and there was ar 
equally large repre sentation of Lownspec ple 
were manifestly pleased with the pro 


duce offerings, if buying is any eriterion t 


Madison is practically in the hands of 


local provision merchants. These men 


enough goods to insure them a 


profit. They aim to keep the supply 


» the city as low as possibl For 


on farmers and others who might 
send the products of their own growing to 
Madison do not do so. It is often said that 


is one of the high priced towns 





CONCRETE HITCHING SHELTER 
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FRONT VIEW OF MARKET BUILDING AND SHELTER 


in the country, and, indeed, this statement 
is not amiss. rhe cheap rental charges 
for stalls in the new market make it now 
possible for goods to be bought at a lower 
price, and the quality is usually better. 

The market is open from 7 a. m. until 6 
p. m. daily except Sundays. The Committee 
of Markets of the Common Council, together 
with the Superintendent of the Market, have 
the power to locate space or stalls. Unit 
spaces are provided, and the fee per day is 
25 cents per unit. In case the producer or 
grower does not require an entire unit for 
the display of his goods he need not pay 
for the space thus occupied. All hay must 
be weighed on the city scales at the mar- 
ket, and all wood must be measured by the 
superintendent. A certificate of weight or 
measure is given the owner for this ser- 
vice, and he pays a fee of only 10 cents. 
Teams may enter the market center with 
out paying an entrance fee. 

The use of public streets or alleys as 
standing places for teams or wagons for 
the sale of fruits, vegetables, hay, etc., is 
prohibited. Of course this provision does 
not prohibit farmers or licensed hucksters 
from peddling from house to house within 
the city limits. No sales can be made on 
the streets of the market without the eon- 
sent of the superintendent. No person other 
than the producer, or one who has pur- 
chased outside of the city, can sell on the 
market Wisconsin produce. This ruling 
does not prevent, however, the vegetable 
dealer handling other minor articles, the 


object of the rule being to preclude the 
possibility of speculation in produce. 

Liquors cannot be offered for sale or sold 
at the market. Meats or any other arti- 
cles that are not wholesome cannot be 
offered for sale. All goods are open to in- 
spection by the health department. The 
superintendent is invested with police 
power, and one of his duties is to see that 
order is maintained. 

A very good health provision, especially 
valuable in the summer months, is one 
which requires the superintendent to fur- 
nish a sufficient number of water tight 
barrels and tubs, and all occupants of stalls 
or stands are strictly required to throw the 
offal, filth, washings and refuse matter into 
these barrels and tubs. This refuse is re- 
moved by city carts immediately after mar- 
ket hours. 

Sooner. or later the people of this vast 
country of ours will realize the importance 
of establishing markets of this very nature 
in all of our cities that have any pro- 
visions for marketing produce. ‘To date 
there are very few cities in the United 
States of the size of Madison that have 
attempted anything half so elaborate as 
the new market center just opened in “the 


city of four lakes.” Madisonians are more 


than pleased with the way the market has 
opened up. They are enthusiastic in their 
praise of Mayor John C. Shubert, whose 
constant attention to this market question 
made the market a real opportunity for 
the citizens of this city. 

















The Strategy of City and Village Improvement’ 


GR) A Constructive, Rather Than a Curative Method of ayaa) 
AVAL Civic Improvement—How to Do Things in Kien 
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Their Proper Sequence 


By George E. Hooker 


Civic Secretary, City Club of Chicago 


The time has come when the smaller Structures may be erect a 
towns, the towns of from 2,500 to 100,000, erence to each other 
the towns where two-fifths of our popula- ties of a general street picture. 
tion live, the towns where the promise of The Framework of the Town 
the future especially lies, should address iia alinsiia, al hee Ceeneted oh 
themselves to the subject of their own mands a re aon tion of the * t hile 
higher physical development, should ad- 1s ie wieselded it Tees do primarily 
dress themselves to it as a constructive with the elements going t . p the 
and not merely a curative matter, and seclinbin’ iments ok’ thn 4 ) t 
should address themselves to it with origi- with mere frills of so-called be itifieat 
nality appropriate lt their size and You cannot successfully place a venee1 f 
character, and not in mere imitation of respectability and grace upon a town which 
what bigger towns may have done. acks reasonable order and adaptat 
es , ” its fundamental structure. It is 
The Unplanned City i 
necessary to secure the best poss 
It is generally true of modern cities, tions in that structure. 
true especially of Anglo-Saxon cities, true The primary factor the 1 1 
particularly of cities in Anglo-Saxon Amer- gal ati, n ot a town consists 
ica, and true most of all of American nels of communication, th vavs 
cities in the west, that they present a com- which people travel and commod 8 
monplace, as well as a rough and disor- transported; in other words, the 1 vs 
dered outward appearance. They are apt and the highways or streets. In 
to be laid out on a street plan of checker- sideration of town structure and org Zi 
board uniformity, which, at great expense tion they must accordingly be given the 
and often at sacrifice of the best natural first consideration. The railwavs. t at 


grades for traffic, ignores and destroys the least in towns of any nsiders e. 
beauty of line and perspective of the nat- the more important of these channels of 
ural site. Their railroads are apt to be eommunication. 


because Ol rit volume ol 





imperfectly adjusted to the general scheme their operations, their influence upon the 
of the town, and to involve many grade _ distribution and prosperity of business in 
crossings of streets. The town and its sur- the town, and their effect upon its general 
roundings are apt to be disfigured with attractiveness. They should, therefore, be 
signs and litter, especially along its rail- recognized as the basic factor in the stru 
roads and on its abnormally numerous va- ture of the town. and should be studied and 
cant lots. The streams are too frequently arranged accordingly so a st + 


used as sewers and disregarded in their both its practical and esthetic interest 
scenic and recreative possibilities. Poor If they have been managed by their own 
industrial districts are often left in a state ers in too independent a spirit and in dis 
of more or less neglect, perhaps with de- regard of the higher conveni 


I 


ence and 


I 


fective water and sewer service. Streets amenities of the town, this is a situation 
may be ill paved, kept and lighted, desti- which the public must meet and gradually 
tute of trees and obstructed with aerial eorrect. Of course 

wires. Publie buildings, including school sive and difficult t 
grounds, may be badly designed and locat- location, yet this is frequently done. The 
ed, scrimped in yard space; and business public should be especially alert to see that 


it is extremely expe! 


o make changes in their 


! 





-— when new lines are to be constructed they 
* From an address before a recent meeting Fits : ee laced 
of the Illinois Outdoor Improvement Association are properly placed. 
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especially in the west, by reason of its hard 
initormity and its lack of vegetation. 
Public and Semi-Public Building 

he location of schools, parks, hospitals, 
etc., is too often a matter of hurried action 
to meet some momentary situation or im 
pulse, and of cheeseparing economy. ‘here 
were in Illinois two years ago 13,055 pub 
lic school buildings, representing the main 
part of the $89,270,858 of public school 
property in the state at that time. These 
buildings and grounds do much toward 
lodging in the minds of each on-coming 
generation, and thus of the entire body 
politic, the standards respecting physical 
order and public art which find expression 
in real life. Happily the feeling is grow- 
ing that public schools should not only 
have play spaces next to them and be em 
bellished with ornamental grounds appeal 
ing in an educational way to the love and 
sense of order of both children and 
parents, but that school buildings should 
be located upon the most command 
ing and beautiful sites in the towh, 
and that these sites should, so Tar 
as possible, be set aside in advance 
this use. Some of the cities and towns of 
the little Swiss Republic have given us 
commendable examples of such public fore- 
sight. Parks should also be chosen in ad- 
vance of actual need and with reference 
both to scenic beauty and their relation to 
the general distribution of people and fune- 
tions in the city. 

Business Enterprises 

Industrial plants are demanding larger 
and larger units of space, engaging greater 
and greater numbers of employes, and be- 
coming thus more and more important 
single units demanding recognition in, 
and reacting upon, the general framework 
of cities and towns. They often occupy sev- 
eral blocks, closing up streets and alleys in 
the hard and fast street scheme, and affect- 
ing the residential character of consider- 
able districts. It is desirable that such de- 
mands of business enterprise should so far 
as possible be anticipated. In other words a 
city street plan which shall be mainly an 
arbitrary preconceived geometrical figure, a 
mere product of the drafting board, is real- 
ly an absurdity, despite the many examples 
in existence. The street plan should, so 
far as possible, facilitate and accommodate 
itself to the main functional organs of the 
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street lines in and about the « , 


becomes difficult or impossible to mold th 


street system to the uses of partic 


1 } } 
tricts as those uses shall develop 


Completeness and Finis 


It goes without saying that the bas 
elements which have been described s 
n their proper arrangement be give 
com} leteness and fin s Vhich satishes 
eye. The railroad properties should pr 
sent an exterior which pleases the pass 
ger, and makes for the good appearance of 
the town as a whole. 

he streets of a town city s 

f such width as the uses 
devoted demand, some b1 1, othe 
row; some busy, others quiet; some embe 
lished with parkways, others with simpl 
lines of trees; all properly sewered, paved, 


lighted and cleaned. 

Publie buildings should be desined by 
the best architects available, not by pi 
eal favorites. School buildings in part 
ular should represent sanitary science, edu 
cational progress and esthetie ideals. P 
lice stations should represent notions of 
publie protection, order and _ security 
Playgrounds should be scattered frequently 
enough to afford children and young peopl 
opportunities for educational exercises and 
play. Parks should be considered an in 
valuable asset in the community. Public 
improvements in general should be r 
garded as one of the very best investments 
which a given community can make, tend 
ing as they do toward the health and con- 
tentment of the permanent population, and 
inviting as they do the visitor to sojourn 
with a reasonably open purse, and to cireu- 
late abroad a good report of his visit. 
There is thus a commercial as well as a 


human strategy in town improvement 

















Convenience and Efficiency 


The Way to Proceed 


Improve the Whole City 
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A Delicate Task 
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gent and patient devotion expended up 
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many months while it 


during th 


British town planning bill 
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was under considera 


alls the proverbial methods 


of procedure in the legislature of this st 


he is compelled to realize that any compr 


hensive program of town improvement mus 


begin with the improvement of the state 
legislature, which itself initiates const 
tutional amendments, as well as dete es 
the fiel ‘tivity of local gov 
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By Mrs. Amalie Hofer Jerome 


Che rallying place or social clearing hous 
has always been a necessity to human beings 
of all classes and nationalities. Whether it 
is the crossroad store or the old halfway 
house of the frontier, or the courthouse 
with shaded grove of the old south, or the 
picturesque piazza around which the r 


medieval mountain village is built, 


11 the same purpose of fur- 
nishing an opportunity for one to measure 


fellows, get new social 


one’s 
notions, and a better standard of what is ac- 
ceptable to those “higher up.” Since cities 
are no longer built about a forum or mar- 
ket place or the Rathaus it has become nec- 
essary for individuals and groups to find any 
frequently inadequate and 
after the old fash- 


ioned and genial provisions for rendezvous 


available place 

undesirable; for even 
have vanished, the need and desire to rally 
still hold sway. In the 
church or the cathedral opened out on the 
town and the places for 
buying did 
fountain or town well was frequently at 
“Meet me at the 
clever appeal of certain advertisers to this 
time old and traditional social instinct for 
a rallying center. Only too often American 


medieval times 


square, eating, 
and a 
the 


fountain” is a 


drinking or likewise, 


center. 
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Expensive Shortsightedness 


It is becoming necessary for short sighted 
communities to reclaim areas and set them 
ipart for social needs of the peopl Che 
small park movement of Chicago which has 
challenged the admiration of the world and 


i 
which was called by the then 


came none too 


among other reclamations, recent! pur 
chased at the price of a million dollar : 
wee bit of space which it might open up 


to the sky for the children of a certain tene- 
Was not that a narrow escape 


ment block. 
for the children ? 
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Developing Social Life 
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worker is being hired, yes, paid for twelve 
months in a year by park commissions to 
cultivate and harvest those finer fruits of 
the social nature. On a recent visit to a 
certain playground in which are mingle 

many including blacks and 
whites, I was told by the 


nationalities, 
policeman who 
has been on that beat since the ground 
opened th at it was all hopeless, that there 
never would any good come out of it, that 
they fight and pester as much as they did 
I then turned to the man- 


ager of the playground, a young man of co 


in the beginning. 
siderable understandi: who testified with 
great enthusiasm that he saw an evolution 


in individuals but in the actions 


of groups as a whole which made it all worth 
while. The one was only the “cop” to th 
children of the playgrounds, while the 
other was a companion and leader in those 
very activities which surge up only too 
violently where four hundred are gathered 


together in a one hundred foot square yard. 
How much more may not be promoted and 
telligently equipped 


makes it a business t 


social worker who 


develop that great human social nature and 
harvest its finer fruits! 

Not long since a bunch of boys of a harum 
scarum club entertained their mothers at a 
dance in a nearby field-house at the sugges- 
tion of one who saw the full significance 
Again where 
antagonistic groups of a certain district re- 


of such a social endeavor. 
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fused to mingle a much-lox 


gave a party, inviting as 


cerned, and all came, glad t 
and ineluded. 


ed-up-to pe 


oe r guests all 


mn- 


» be honored 


Keep the Family Together 


rhe most significant statement made 


the great National Play Conver 


Pittsburgh, was as follows: 


“When the family splits up 
tion there is danger When 


take their places apart by themselves 


influence o 
there is danger. Only when th 
together do we have wholeso! 


Our social traditions are the 


out a wholesome 


elements of civilization and of ¢« 


for its recré 


young people 


f family 


wit 


life 


e family st 


ne condit 


most preci 


ultivated 


Trenton Adopts Commission Government 


In ; iecordance with the recently approved 
“Walsh Act’ 
the government of New Jersey municipali- 
ties the city of Trenton has adopted the 
commission form of government. The State 
capital thus leads 
nesslike method of municipal government. 
hands 
of five men, and when they step into office 
on August 22, 1911, all previous boards, 
councils and committees, except the Board 
of Edueation, will be done away with. It 


regulating and providing for 


the adoption of a busi- 


The city’s business will be in 


will become possible for the ordinary citi- 
zen to know whom to hold responsible for 
any particular phase of city management. 

The Mavor will direct the Department of 
Publie Affairs, and the other four depart- 
ments, viz., finance, 
streets and public improvements, 
and parks and publie property, will be under 
the care of the other four commissioners 
Each commissioner will lb 


revenue and public 


sa fety, 


respectit ely. 


ivs 


ous 


life 


These great traditions are not carried by 
the individual but by the group.” 
| sa recreat hn com! 
) 3 id makes available f 
1@ Tec! 1 pl ¢ a 
The New Y« Citv Reer ( t 
s issued a pamphlet deser 9 re 
o yy to the pubhe ree es 
ore metr ~ W he ( ‘ag 
is the proposed gr : ‘ er 
e lake front in Grant Pat mon 
! t will have been erected to this social 
netine A h lies just back f the entir 
series of manifestations whic] ildren and 
adults reveal in their recr ns, seeking 
compan ee pe and measuring them- 
selves against ac ther, enjoving mitat 
ing and emulating, “in other words ripening 
socially. 
solely responsible f for the conduct his 
department. While there is no surety tha 
the new government will be id e 
it that it will express better tha yp 
vious form the wishes of é 
whose hands now rests the entire control 
They will place upon each of the five « ! 
missioners the great responsibility pn 
tioned to the authority which he holds, at 
if he does not stand the test of their ar 
proval they have the power to rel vf h I 
Trom omee. 
For Trenton has adopted the init 
the referendum and the reeall, which ar 


not integral parts of the 


ot government, but are usef i] yeapons I 
connection with securing careful admin 
tration They are also dangerous weapons 
when inadvrsablvy used, and it is well for 
the citizens to remember that the expenses 
of special elections falls on the n the 
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The Relation of the Commission Form of 
Government to Public Improvements’ 





The Substitution of Definite Expert Administration 
for Present Hit-or-Miss Methods—A Way 
to Get Things Done Right 





By J. Horace McFarland 


President American Civic Association 


It is pertinent to the intelligent discus- 
sion of my topic to remind this convention 
that the commission form of government is 
in no sense new or untried in the State of 
Pennsylvania. While it is not in use in 
any municipal government each of the 67 
counties of the Keystone State is governed 
by a commission of three men, each elected 
by popular votes and upon a bipartisan 
scheme of selection. 


The County Commissions 

Now these county commissions, which are 
almost precisely equivalent in functions, 
power and opportunities for good or bad 
with the much-desired city commissions, 
have existed among us for several genera- 
tions, and every Pennsylvanian, therefore, 
ought to have some experience in regard to 
commission government, for he cannot have 
avoided living under it. 

As might be expected the net result of 
the commission form of county govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania has been good, bad or 
indifferent in exact relation to the motives 
and care underlying the nomination and 
election of the commissioners, and some- 
times modified by continued public interest 
or too often by continued lack of public 
interest in their doings. 

In some of the counties the commissions 
operate selfishly under “boss” domination 
or suggestion. Sometimes this unfortunate 
condition is aggravated because the com- 
missioners are themselves ignorant men, 
utterly unskilled and just as utterly unin- 
terested in government for the people. 
Some county commissions have been auto- 
cratic, expensive and inefficient. 

In others of the counties of the state. 
where the public has taken a greater in- 
terest in the selection of the commissioners. 

*Synonsis of an address to a recent Conven- 


tion of Representatives of Third Class Cities of 
Pennsylvania 


or where through a better political balance 
partisan domination is not so secure, good 
nominations and elections result, and pub- 
lic improvements have proceeded with less 
check than has occurred under the diffused 
form of government characterizing our 
municipalities. 
The Form Alone Ineffectual 


I make, therefore, at the outset, the point 
that, important as is a simpler, more busi- 
nesslike and efficient form of government 
for our municipalities, the form alone will 
not prove a panacea for our civic ills. The 
commissions we hope to see come into con- 
trol must be backed up not only at the out- 
set, but continuously by an awakened, edu- 
cated and vigilant public interest. The citi- 
zen must come to know something about 
what he gets for his taxes, and why he pays 
taxes at all. He must find out that the 
men who spend his money are his servants 
and not his masters. And if he does not 
find out, the change to the commission form 
of government will simply centralize a 
power for evil that is now diffused and pos- 
sibly less harmful than it might be. 


City Councils and Street Lighting 


Taking up now specifically the relation of 
the commission form of government to pub- 
lie improvements it would seem that we 
can come to a better understanding by con- 
sidering the present process of forwarding 
public improvements in the third-class cities 
of Pennsylvania. Under present methods 
public improvements depend entirely upon 
the action of the councils of the various 
cities. Take, for instance, the important 
matter of the lighting of streets, now under- 
going much consideration as the inadequacy 
of the old suspended alleged 2,000 candle- 
power are light system, with its deep 
shadow and intolerable close-by brilliancy, 
is coming to be known. Some new form of 
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lighting is sure to be adopted in every pro- 
gressive city. Its form is purely and abso- 
lutely an engineering matter, related to the 
density of traffic, to the width of streets, to 
the position and condition of trees, to the 
width 
possibilities of an underground conduit sys- 
tem, and to the financial resources of the 
town. But under present conditions light- 

is considered by a committee of tl 
councils, not.one person in which committee 
ly to have any more than the most 
( acquaintance with the problem, 
but every single one of whom is bound to 


of sidewalks and traffie spaces, to the 


ins 


is like 


lesultory 


ret the utmost possible number of lights 


> J 


rr his section of the city, regardless of 
any other section. It isa strong testimonial 
to the average good sense of the men who 
serve our cities as councilmen that they do 
not do worse in the matter of lighting 
rather than that they do not do better. It 
is as logical to have the distribution of the 
lights, the form of the lights, and the price 
to be paid for these lights considered by 
the average committee assigned to that 
work in the average city councils, as it 
would be to refer a difficult point in German 


buneh of newly arrived 


grammar to a 
Italian immigrants. 
Unwieldy, Ineffectual Methods 

Then again consider the method by which 
a light is established in at least some of 
the third-class cities of Pennsylvania. An 
ordinance is required to place a single light, 
and while several may be combined, yet 
actually the whole machinery of legisla- 
tion is set in motion to place one single 
light at a street intersection or elsewhere, 
in just the same fashion that the entire 
revenues of a city for a year are handled in 
There is no concrete plan 
for distributing lights, so that the city may 
be evenly lighted. Once in a while, indeed, 
a committee does go about the city and do 
its best, but local jealousies, local interests, 
ward representatives, the log-rolling of the 
electric companies, and the complete absence 
of expert knowledge, all go to make an effi- 
cient and economical result improbable if 
not impossible. 


one ordinance. 


Intelligent Commission Work 
Now if this question of the lighting of a 
city was being considered by a commission 
under any one of the modern forms, it would 
be discussed by three or five men, and it is 
almost certain that expert information 
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would be asked and expert knowledge used. 
[he commission would not guess at what 
other communities pay for light 





3 ( m- 
mission would get at the facts, as to the 
feasibility of an underground conduit sys- 
tem; the commission would discover that 
the 2,000 candle-power are light was an 
inefficient joke, while some one of the newer 
sources of light, using hardly one-fifth the 
electric energy, would do nearly the same 
work. The commission would be 

hear interested persons who might 
matters to present in relation to lighting, 


and it might discern the faets and act upon 





logical and sane conclusions. Anyone who 
has ever attended a councilmanic hearing 
will agree with m ~ think, that the f 
those who go to such hearings to present 
matters which really relate to pu 
terest is not a very smooth one. 
The Sewerage Problem 
In Pennsylvania, under the energetic 


supervision, wisely exercised, of Dr. Dixor 
the State Health Officer, the matter of sew- 
erage has become of vital 
city in the state has put down sewers by 
haphazard. The principle has been t 





best way to dispose of the wastes of life was 
to get them out of sight as quickly as pos- 
sible. It has not been considered essenti il, 
even, that they should be out of smell; nor 
was it 


considered important that they 


should be kept from polluting a stream 
which might bear upon the health and life 
of others using its waters. 

Now it is desperately hard to get into the 
mind of the average city councilman rep- 
resenting a ward, with no preparation for 
his work, with no knowledge of sanitary 
science, and with little opportunity to get 
that knowledge, that he ought to adopt a 
concrete plan upon which all sewering 
should proceed, to the end of eventually pre- 
paring the wastes of the city for such treat- 
ment as would make the effluent harmless. 

On the contrary, a commission could eas- 
ily undertake such a public improvement as 
the revision of the sewerage system from 
the broadminded engineering standpoint. It 
would hardly be possible to operate at hap- 
hazard under such a commission as ought 
to be elected. 

City Paving 

Take, for instance, the problem of paving 
in cities. Many of us call to mind condi- 
tions under which the paving companies 
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have had much more to say about the kind, 
character and extent of paving than the 
people who pay the bill. They have been 
interested only in the largest revenues for 
themselves. I have in mind a city in which 
there is some excellent pavement and some 
bad pavement, in which recently a number 
of streets were paved in a most unsuitable 
and unsatisfactory fashion, to the actual 
reduction of the efficiency of those streets. 
I believe that under a commission form of 
government paving would be considered, as 
indeed all city improvement problems should 
be considered, as an engineering problem, 
requiring attention from specialists who 
had studied the whole subject. I am sure 
that under such action the additional cost 
of suitable, expert assistance would be de- 
frayed ten times over by the actual saving 
in the paving, to say nothing of the im- 
provement in its quality. 

Under the present indeterminate condi- 
tion responsibility for obtaining good pave- 
ment is diffused. Under a commission form 
of government it would be concentrated 
under one commissioner, who would be able 
to see that the city secured what the specifi- 
cations called for. He, too, would be easy 
to convince that it is foolishness, and worse 
than foolishness, to pave forty feet of width 
on a street carrying but a light traffic, which 
might better be paved less than thirty feet 
in width, at a saving to everybody con- 
cerned and at a great increase in comfort, 
beauty and efficiency. 

Parks and Playgrounds 

Take again the consideration of park and 
playground problems under councilmanic 
government. Few councilmen travel over 
the country to see cities. Yet fewer, I 
faney, dig into the statistics which show 
the relation of parks to population, to 
health, to good order and to infant mor- 
tality. Under a commission form of gov- 
ernment one commissioner would doubtless 
be responsible for parks. If he was the 
wise man he ought to be, he would be in- 
vestigating parks; he would have park re- 
ports; he would see parks; he would know 
what playgrounds really are; he would cease 
to think of parks in terms of flower beds, 
stone dogs and fancy driveways, and would 
consider them in terms of human lives and 
human efficiency; he would be able to call 
to his assistance skilled designers, who had 
given their lives to the subject, and instead 
of his city having its park interests deter- 
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mined by men utterly ignorant of the sub- 
ject, as in the usual course of councilmanic 
domination, he would see to it that his town 
had parks which reflected the park knowl- 
edge of the whole world. 


Present Deficiencies 

One of the essential deficiences in the 
present form of government in the state of 
Pennsylvania is the lack of any concrete 
plan of precedure. The cities are tied down 
by bad laws and by lack of laws. It is legal, 
for instance, to assess the property owners 
for paving the street surface to any width, 
up to the full width of the street. If sane 
counsels intervene, and the paving is re- 
duced to the width which will carry the 
traflic for which the street is designed, the 
remainder being put into grass plots and 
sidewalks, the anomalous condition exists 
that there cannot be an assessment for the 
cost of the grass plots, notwithstanding the 
fact that their introduction has saved the 
property owners much money. Now this 
and other inequities would be _ impos- 
sible after sane and safe commissions had 
exercised power long enough to discover the 
deficiencies and to ask a representative legis- 
lature to correct them. 


Individualism Outside City Limits 

There will be a city plan for the future 
city. It would, again, be impossible under 
such conditions to do what is now possible 
in the way of wrapping the city about with 
shackles of bad taste, bad engineering, bad 
building, and ugly design. Any man may 
plan streets outside any city’s limits as he 
pleases. He may slice up the ground into 
the most contemptible little lots of which 
he can dispose. He may build thereon the 
meanest little typhoid-fever traps his greed 
may compass. He may in many ¢ases shirk. 
skimp and scant in his building so that even 
such buildings as they are will hardly stand 
a single generation. No one will stop him, 
for he is outside his city’s limits. After 
awhile he dies, and passes to his well earned 
and not chilly reward. The section on 
which his greed was exercised is taken into 
the city. The city must struggle with the 
problem of crowding, poor sewers, bad levels, 
wretched curbing and all the other problems 
which go to make a good city impossible. 


A City Plan Necessary 


I repeat that under a proper and public- 
spirited commission there would soon be 
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brought about legislation which would, 
fully within the constitution, prevent out- 
rages being forced upon the city in the 
shape of ill-prepared new territory; that is, 
the city would have a plan, and would be 
extended upon a plan. The city would be 
built as a city hall ds usually built, and as 
a good dwelling is usually built, upon a 
carefully scanned and well determined plan, 
made, it is hoped, not by the plumber and 
the excavator and the plasterer and the car- 
penter, but by some one who was the equiva- 
lent of the capable architect, without whose 
attention few buildings come to beauty and 


efficiency. 


The Voice of the Citizen 

Then, again, under a commission form of 
government, interested citizens could read- 
ily follow public improvements. Although 
I have agreed with myself not to go outside 
of Pennsylvania in my illustrations I cannot 
avoid mentioning what I have come to know 
concerning the way in which the commission 
form of government operates in the federal 
city of Washington. There the individual 
citizen has no vote, but he does not feel 
deprived. He does have a voice, and the 
last President Commissioner, as well as the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, have both assured me 
that Mr. Citizen’s voice is freely, frequently 
and effectively heard both before the com- 
mission and before the committee. Said 
Senator Gallinger: 

“Why, these people do not need votes 
once a year. It is a poor week in which 
they do not vote two or three times upon 
subjects in which they are interested, and 
we must pay heed to them.” 


The Essential Broad View 


A small, and a presumably intelligent and 
efficient commission (and it should be un- 
derstood that I am not discussing a boss 
dominated commission, in any case) would 
be able to consider the city’s possible popu- 
lation, the way in which it would spread, 
its financial conditions, its assessment, its 
revenues, and its facilities. It would take 
a broadminded view of the city’s interests, 
and it could, and doubtless would, act with 
that promptness which often works most 
wonderfully for efficiency. I have in mind, 
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again departing, unfortunately, for illustra- 


tion from Pennsylvania, a presentation 
which I had the honor to make in the city 
of Dallas, Texas, less than a year ago, upon 


an. 


the value and importance a city p 
It has taken in some Pennsylvania cities a 
good many years to bring a part of the citi- 
zens to believe in a city plan. It took the 
Dallas just eight 
days to see the force of the arguments pre- 


sented and to get busy finally on the ob 


commission governing 


taining of a concrete city plan. 

It seems to me | need not pursue the 
argument; nor does it seem that I need even 
state the conclusion, which must be obvi- 
ous, namely, that a well ordered commission 
will immeasurably advance public improve- 
ments in respect to efficiency, that it will 
undoubtedly promote economy, and that it 
will, best of all, be able to see to it that 
public improvements proceed in a logical, 
definite and direct manner, utterly apart 
from the hit-or-miss methods which are the 
inevitable attendant upon the diffused form 
of government involved in the present bi- 
cameral councilmanie arrangement. 


The Elimination of the Boss 

I believe, too, that under such a form of 
government as I have been suggesting, the 
public improvements in which we are all 
so much interested, because we need them 
so much, will proceed with little boss domi- 
nation. The light will beat too glaringly 
upon the public meetings of the commis- 
sion to permit the secret interview of the 
bosses. That there will be leaders in those 
days I hope, for leaders are necessary and 
inevitable. As that man who is so close to 
the hearts of right-thinking Americans to- 
day, because he goes up and down the coun- 
try preaching nothing but honesty and fair 
dealing, has said but recently, “the leader 
leads, but the boss drives.” It is the leader- 
ship of men who believe in the things that 
Theodore Roosevelt believes in that does 
good and not harm. It is the bossism of 
those who hate everything he stands for, 
against which even the commission form of 
government will be 


powerless unless 


watched, backed, pushed and originated by 
an awakened and _ intelligent 
timent. 


publie sen- 











Town and Village 


The Welfare of Waltham 


Waltham, Mass., is the best known city 
of its size in the world, and is well gov- 
erned by a mayor and a board of aldermen. 
kt has been a no-license city for many years, 
and, as one active citizen puts it, “We have 
few things to complain of in the present but 
many things to desire for the future.” 

A while ago Mr. Henry B. F. Macfarland 
of Washington, D. C., delivered an able lec- 
ture in Waltham on city planning, and this 
lecture was part of a positive movement for 
the definite planning of Waltham’s future. 
A city planning committee of ten has been 
appointed by the President of the Board of 
Trade. This committee has organized, and 
at a meeting on June 8 reports were made 
by four members on public parks, play- 
grounds, the fight against tuberculosis and 
the widening of one of the principal streets. 
Other members of the committee reported, 
at the meeting on June 22, on city plans, 
bath houses and convenience stations, the 
larger use of school houses and on neighbor- 
hood centers. 

These topics indicate that Waltham is 
going right to the point without too much 
preliminary discussion of the general sub- 
ject, for among the objects desired are the 
elimination of grade crossings, at least one 
modern convenience station, a modern bath 
house, the widening of Moody Street, im- 
proved playground methods and an up-to- 
date tuberculosis hospital. The time is ripe 
to plan for all these things. It is likely 
that each public-spirited organization in 
the place will be requested to delegate one 
member to act with the committee, and in 
time a civie betterment organization will 
probably develop. The methods of work 
seem so clear cut, so free from superfluities, 
that it is a privilege to record Waltham’s 
new start. 5 

we 
A Protest Against Tree Destruction 

When the ladies of the Civie Association 
of Tampa, Fla., heard that the City Coun- 
cil had passed a resolution calling for the 
removal of all shade trees between the curb 
lines of all streets in the city, they imme- 
diately entered a formal protest, which was 
endorsed by the Mayor. It has been pointed 
out that Tampa has too few shade trees as 
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it is, and that while it may be necessary 
to remove some trees that obstruct traffic 
or prevent street improvement, to put such 
a resolution into effect without exceptions 
of any kind would be to destroy many beau- 
tiful and valuable trees of historic interest, 
even the one under which Osceola made 
and signed a treaty. The Civie Association 
has offered to coéperate in an inspection 
of every tree to decide whether its destruc- 
tion is necessary. 
we 
The Linguist in City Cleaning 


The story of the Spotless Town crusade 
in New Britain, Conn., which the Rev. Her- 
bert A. Jump tells in the Congregationalist 
under the heading “Using Six Languages to 
Clean Up a City,” shows a most resourceful 
campaign. 

During the preliminary work of teaching 
the people the reasons for the coming cru- 
sade thousands of leaflets were distributed 
in the homes, and were received with en- 
thusiasm by Poles, Italians, Germans, 
Swedes and Russians as the first communi- 
cation in their respective native tongues 
which they had ever received from the gov- 
ernment of their adoption. This is the way 
it looked in English: 


“WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP MAKE 
NEW BRITAIN A CLEAN CITY 


1. Take away all the ashes ard dirt from 
your back yard immediately. Send your rub- 
bish to the dumping-ground. 

2. Clean out your cellars, stables, and 
sheds. Whitewash your cellar walls, fences, 
and hen-houses. 

3. Burn all rubbish that will burn. Clean 
your vacant lots and alleyways. 

4. Avoid mixing ashes and garbage. This 
is against the law. You may be fined five 
dollars. 

5. Refrain from throwing old paper, ban- 
ana or orange skins into streets. 

6. Plant some grass and flower seeds to 
make your home beautiful. Every house 
should have a little green grass and a few 
trees. 

7. When you have cleaned up for Easter, 
KEEP YOUR YARD CLEAN ALL THE 
TIME. 

Dirty yards cause flies, sickness, death. 

Old tin cans hold water; water breeds 
mosquitoes. 

Rotten garbage makes bad air, bad air 
makes weak bodies, weak bodies make big 
doctor’s bills.” 
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Thus were the homes invaded. Then fiery 
red placards appeared in store windows all 
over town, printed in the six languages and 
striking the personal note: 

“TI believe in clean backyards. 

DO YOU? 

Let us make New Britain 

‘As clean as an Easter lily.’” 

The city sanitary inspector kodaked some 
“euilty backyards,” and these pictures were 
published in the leaflets and the newspapers ; 
they were also made into stereopticon slides, 
and were shown to a meeting of citizens, to 
the high school pupils and to the city offi- 
cials, who passed a resolution commending 
the crusade. When the clean-up was actu- 
ally in progress pictures were taken of scenes 
at the dumps, where the children were dis- 
posing of their wagon loads of rubbish, and 
also of the cleaned yards. The two local 
theaters ran Spotless Town pictures intro- 
duced in this way: 

“Are you helping the 
Spotless Town Crusade? 
Here are some of the yards that need 
to be cleaned. 
How do you like them?” 

Nobody stopped to listen to the disgrun- 
tled property owners whose disorderly back- 
yards were put upon the screens, and by 
Easter Sunday the town was the “whitest 
that it had ever been in its history.” 

The whole thing started with the Men’s 
Brotherhood in one of the churches, which 
interested representative citizens in a course 
of popular lectures on civic topics with the 
idea of getting some practical results. The 
spirit of the undertaking took hold of the 
city officials, who are desirous that New 
Britain’s many-tongued citizens shall know 
themselves a part of the real city. The 
Mayor became honorary president of the 
crusade, the health officer was acting chair- 
man, the sanitary inspector one of the most 
active workers, and every part of the muni- 
cipal administration was under orders to 
lend all possible assistance. 

But the best helpers were the children, 
ten thousand of whom formed the Spotless 
Town League, and promised to clean up 
their own backyards. Among the ten com- 
mandments of Spotless Town this was the 
first: “Don’t throw anything on the side- 
walk or street,” and the eighth was: “Don’t 
forget that horses love banana skins; a 
banana skin is not dangerous if it is inside 
a horse’s stomach.” Everybody at home had 


to help the children clean up the yard, and 
Good Friday gave fine opportunity to bring 
the task near completion. Then there were 
prize medal essays by the children, which 
were printed in the newspapers, and kept 
up the enthusiasm. 

It was the actual doing something to help 
that brought the realization of membership 
in the community. The sense of “belong- 
ing” is one of the great rewards of shoulder- 
ing responsibility . 

7) 
Effective Club Organization 

The Clearing House Committee of the 
Civic League of Ossining, N. Y., embodies 
an idea which might be made useful to 
many communities. This committee is 
made up of one member from each church, 
school, club, society, ete., and is thus in 
touch with all coming entertainments, a list 
of which is published by the chairman in 
the town papers. In this way it is possible 
to avoid clashes arising from arranging 
two or more entertainments on the same 
day. 

The League has a very thorough organi- 
zation. Besides the first and second vice- 
presidents there are five ward vice-presi- 
dents, through whom and the chairmen of 
the committees under their charge it is 
possible to reach any part of the town and 
arrange for a meeting within an hour. 

w% 
The Children’s Responsibility 

The Civie League of Newport, R. I., has 
our respect and admiration. It claims that 
“things grow slowly in Newport,” but it 
appears to be working intelligently along the 
lines of most needed improvement, and in 
its Bulletin there is abundant evidence that 
it is keeping in touch with news “from the 
front,” and is planning in harmony with 
the great advance. 

The Newport children are banded together 
in the League of Good Citizenship, with ten 
divisions in the publie schools, each of which 
elects its own officers, and holds monthly 
meetings for the benefit of clean streets. In 
a recent prize competition 42 letters, telling 
about the work of the League of Good Citi- 
zenship, were written by the children to 
imaginary children in Fairbanks, Alaska. 
The best of these letters, written by Miss 
Loretta Nuss of the Lenthal School, will 
be printed in a paper published in Fair- 
banks, Alaska. Another excellent letter, 
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written bv little eight-year-old Helen Wheat 
land of the Thaver School, contains the pith 
of the whole undertaking: 

“We have the Civic League to have the 
city clean and tidy and not have paper 


strewn about the streets All the summer 
people would complain about our city, and 
thus say We must not stay here, it is too 
untidy,’ and that would be a disgrace to 
us 
ov 
How About the Grown-Ups? 
What we really started to say was this: 
; : ’ 
We « niess to a holy J07% at reading what 
the Civie League affirms through its Bulle 
tin in connection with an evidently some 


what sieepy-eyed newspaper suggestion that 


the Civie League should teach the youth of 
Newport “to take pride in clean streets ws 
Does this apply to your town? 

“What, pray, is the purpose of the 


League of Good Citizenship? But the per- 
son who holds the children responsible for 
all—or, indeed, for most—of the litter in 
the streets has not yet learned to use his 


eyes Children do not open business let 
ters on the street, and throw the finely 
torn fragments to the winds Children 


do not empty the hundreds of match 
boxes and cigarette boxes weekly con- 
signed to sidewalk and gutter. Children 
consume but a small portion of the pea- 
nuts whose shells are heaped nightly (es- 
pecially Sunday-nightly) beside the stone 
coping of the City Hall lawn. Is it only 


the children who are too blind to read or 
too illiterate to understand the conspic- 
uous warnings of the Park Commissioners? 
Such acts on the part of children tho’ re- 
grettable would not be surprising; that 
grown men and women should have so 
little thought is amazing—and mortifying; 
and until their elders set them the ex- 
ample the children are likely to learn but 
slowly the lessons of civic pride the League 
of Good Citizenship tries to instil.” 


oe 
The Civic Work of Women 

At a conference of women’s clubs held 
last March in Bradford, Pa., under the 
heading “What Women Have Done Women 
Can Do,” the papers were founded on the 
following questions, which were sent out in 
advance to the clubs represented : 

What has your club done in municipal 
housecleaning? 

What has your club done to enforce a 
spitting ordinance? 

What have the housekeepers of your 
community done to bring about a decent, 
and logical disposal of garbage, paper, etc.? 

Has your club taken any interest in the 
condition of the toilet rooms in your rail- 
way stations? 

What has your club done to lessen the 
opportunity for accident and death on the 
Fourth of July? 

What has been done by the women of 
your city to beautify the city? 

What are you doing to develop a high 
standard of citizenship for the future? 





Gleanings 


An Important Quarterly 


The last number of Landscape Architec- 
ture claims our careful attention. The 
opening article is by Prof. S. D. Adshead, 
and gives an outline of the work of the 
School of Civie Design at the University of 
Liverpool, which was founded in 1909 
through the generosity of Mr. W. H. Lever 
of Port Sunlight, England. Its course of 
study recognizes the principle that “in order 
properly to understand the architectural 
aspect of town planning we must first under- 
stand the underlying principles of city or- 
ganization.” 

The student of town planning will be 
interested to know that “social science as 
applied to civics, the one science of all 
others which is today least studied and 





least understood,” is covered at the Uni- 
versity in a course of twenty lectures, which 
“deal with the functional requirements of 
a town, its intellectual, administrative, resi- 
dential and recreative needs” and with “lo- 
cation and communication, with all the 
attendant interests and problems involved.” 
There are also courses in landscape design, 
engineering, law, town furnishing and es- 
thetics. These lectures are attended not 
only by students but by amateur gardeners 
and by laymen interested in civics. The 
School publishes the Town Planning Re- 
view, 

“It believes and teaches that a well organ- 
ized society expresses its existence only in 
a well directed and well planned way. A 


dignified city must have formal planning at 
its core.” 
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An article on “Landscape Architecture in 
England” is followed by one by Elmer O. 
Fippin of Cornell University on “The Man- 
agement of City Parks, With Particular 
Reference To Soil Fertility and Crop 
Adaptation,” which discusses the reasons 
for the changes in the vitality of park 
vegetation. These changes are not unusual, 
and are complex in their character. The 
right kind of soil must be provided for the 
special needs of shallow-rooted plants, and 
irrigation is necessary. 

“Deep soils properly regulated by drain- 
age, manure, etc., should be able to main- 


lem”—“how to bring the advantages of an 
extremely valuable ocean front to the most 
people.” 

Instead of the old way of using the entire 
water front for lots, except where streets 
break through, the method suggested is to 
distribute the ocean vista to a much larger 
number of plots along the ocean by pro- 
viding parks and neighborhood playgrounds 
on the sea front. The author believes that 
the increased value of the house sites will 
cover the loss of valuable sea frontage. The 
majority of the house plots in the arrange- 
ment shown in the diagram are in a more 
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tain their productiveness for the growth of 
trees and shrubs.” 


After careful study a map should be made 
of the soil conditions so as to plant the 
right thing in any given place. Sod must 
be kept in good condition by frequent seed- 
ing and the use of lime and regular top 
dressings, with protection in critical sea- 
sons. The problem of maintaining park 
vegetation is not hopeless, but needs intelli- 
gent handling. 


ee 
Better Ways of Doing Things 
In the same magazine Robert Anderson 
Pope discusses “A Town Planning TProb- 





sheltered position than when occupying the 
entire ocean front, and the ocean views 
across the park greensward are much more 
charming. 


The main difficulty—determining the pro- 
portions of park, playground and lot area 
which will produce the most economic re- 
sults—rests upon local conditions—the price 
of land, the usual sizes of lots, ete. 

“The playgrounds, being contained within 
the blocks, furnish very safe and almost 
private recreation ground, where all chil- 
dren may be left unattended and yet within 
sight and call of their homes.” 
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Permanent Street Decoration 
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for so many of the modern failures in city 
decoration. Most of our so-called memorial 
groups are but towers of Babel struggling to 
reach the sky, merely floundering groups of 
sculpture clinging about the edges of cubes, 
octagons and drums quite formless in their 
mass and characterless as a whole. 

“The composition of the figure group is 
limited to very simple proportions. How 
ever colossal, however complex, it must be 
separable into figure, pedestal and 
perhaps podium, but these alone Where 
an effect of greater grandeur is required, the 
monument should take some well-recognized 
architectural form; it should be, say, an 
arch, a fountain or a column—a feature em 
bellished with sculpture and not a colossal 
jumble of sculpture unattached to any recog- 


easily 





nizable architectural form 

“Greatness of effect is to be obtained ir 
the city by standardizing design, by the 
repetition of pedestals, of lamp standards 
and of all those incidents which, like se! 
tinels as we pass along the streets, help so 
wonder! Vv to give rnyt to the otherwise 
disconnected interests a town 

w% 

“The Right Road”’ 

Gq 1 roads concern evervbod not 
the autor st and the tarmer, but ¢ 
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body else who uses a road or lives 
alongside one. The little book with the above 
title tells about one of the biggest prob- 
lems of today—how to secure thoroughly 


well paved and practically dustless roads. 
They mean labor and 
unite otherwise unneighborly 
people, to whom they bring 


nd comfort and beauty of surround- 


economy of time, 


} 
y t | ¢ 
material, they 


hey are a means of prosperity for 


ividual and the whole country. The 


It may be stated as a general axiom that 


a good road must be so good that every tax- 


payer can see that it is worth what it cost. 

And nothing must affect it that will cause 

the taxpayer to change his opinion next 

year—nor the year after—nor five years 
from now 

Wr ( Mr. George B. Adams, care f 

he An erican Asphaltum « R ibbe r Com- 

Haverstraw Building, Chicago, for 

t s be clet. It is full of charming tinted 

+ tall — ; hi 
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Books 


The House Fly—Disease Carrier! 


The Chief of the United States Bureau 
‘ Ent logy has extended his work 
against insect pests by this volume on the 
comm house fly. Literature on the dis- 
ease-carrying possibilities of the fly has 
been spread broadcast throughout most I 
the civilized world, but this book is the 
first attempt to put complete information 
on the subject into readable and convenient 
form. 


} 


It is the story of the so-called “typhoid 


fly,” a name which has been objected to on 
the ground that the house fly is not wholly 
responsible for the spread of typhoid. Thi 
name, however, seems to us wisely chosen 
since the insect does spread the disease if 


it has access to infected material, and since 


' the name stirs us as no other would to fight 
the fly. 
Ry I rd, Ph.D. Duodecimo, 312 pp 
41 str 72 postpaid. Order of The 
: Al ri 7 








for the Citizen 


| he crea 


shows bea ity 


ture’s portrait, as frontispiece, 

of coloring and d licacy of 

structure, and makes very evident the many 
the fly 


picking up and carrying disease germs. In 


conveniences which possesses tor 


the story of its life and habits we find a 
detailed study of its preferred breeding 
places, of the bristly, sticky surfaces which 
catch the and of the 
feeding and digestion. Many illustrations 
and numerous careful experiments make all 
these points clear. 

Every point is made applicable to the 
protection of human life from the danger 
and the nuisance of flies. 


germs processes of 


“If an adult female fly can be destroyed 


before she lays her eggs we will have 
killed not only the actual fly but 120 to 
600 potential flies due in a very short 


time, and if this female fly can be caught 
in the early spring we wil! have apparently 
saved the world from almost a calamity.” 


There is a chapter on the natural enemies 
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res” are the most vital parts of the 
Without er-empha ing the dange I 
typhoid fly we become convinced that s 
the fly is bred in those places vhere 
ected material is likely to be found, and 
s t feeds on the same substances tl 
ve « e should use every means to stop 
the breeding flies until efforts to dest: 
hen houses are unnecessary. Che 
health the entire city is likely to be af 

‘ted by conditions in any one pat 

Our readers will find especially p bli 
the section devoted to what women’s clubs 
( ‘ iSsot tions, school boards and boards 
f health may do to exterminate the fly 
In another chapter other kinds of flies ar 
deseribed and pictured, and there is a bib 
hography on the subject. One of the five 
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i to house flies. 
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A New Commission Government Bulletin 


The University of Wisconsin has issued a 
bulletin (No. 423), by Ford H. MacGregor, 
“City Government by Commission.”* 

MacGregor is instructor Political 
University of Wisconsin, and 


on 
Mr. 
Science at the 
is in charge of the University’s Municipal 


in 


Reference Bureau. 

This bulletin gives a comprehensive out- 
line of the plan, its origin, development and 
success in various cities. It aims to sup- 
ply to debaters, to teachers and students of 
municipal government and to all interested 
in charter revision a short, reliable presen- 
tation of the subject. It analyzes the prin- 
ciples of commission distin- 
guishes between the essential and nonesser 
tial features, and states the most notable de- 
partures from the essential features. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
plan are stated separately. There is 
parative analysis of the provisions of various 
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an Important Conference 


(or t nterest and « S ar | 
SI n in the three I i 2 
planning and conges p 
vhich have been held. The } i 
reporting the second of tl 
rie d in Roche ster, N. \ 
espe i] importance t 
is been newly aroused ( 


just held in Philadelphia, a1 


preserve a record of the addresses 1 


these : 


valuable meeting 


We must remember that the bus 
composing these conferences realize t 
view of the number of stro g organi 
’ 
that are already working upon the problems 
of city planning and congestion it is better 
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to maintain the somewhat informal sort 


organization represented by the ann 


ai CO! 


ference than to make a new and independent 


the ( 
1 fi 
These matters are reported 
upon in the present vol 


one, Che expenses of Yonference 


are 


rather meagerly provide subserib 


r by a 
ing membership. 
ime 

So many of the papers here presented in 


shortened form have al ady | 


re een +8 n 
wholly, in part or in abstract Ture Amer 
ICAN City that an extended review ot the 
book is uncalled for. Some of the met 
most distinguished in connection with city 
planning and betterment are found here as 
authors, and they view from many points 
the causes and the prevention and relief of 
congestion of pop ilatior The expl ! 
and introductory matter has been cut t as 
a Lag 
far as possible. 
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x the homes along Thirteenth Street from 
i a ( t | rmont Streets Instead of 
oe . 
‘ ibe ng ¢ nf seholder ti pia flowers 
P ! : nds on his grounds ; ling 
nis i lual preference without regard 
the general street effect, an organized 


ote lan will be followed to create a really har- 
is display throughout the section. 

Health B The cost to each resident will not exceed 
pared a course of study $5, and it is hoped that all parts of Wash 


for ail the school grades, ngton 1 e represented in the movement 
~ T { T t | 
the city’s we 
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he new Social Research Council of Bos 


is a central clearing house for the forty 
rel r r cleat r more local institutions engaged in social 


: th the words research, and is the headquarters for infor- 


em are the it mation as to work completed or in progress. 

the children’s clean his Council is part of the general move- 
nized by the Chamber ent to prevent unnecessary duplication of 
S ithorities hav ffort in all present-day work. Its survey 


e the children in f local investigations includes amusement 
1 reereation, child welfare, education, 
- health and sanitation, housing and topics 


pertaining to labor and to conditions in 


Four f July celebr ne 
e Besides a day Similar work is being carried on in Kan- 
the churches there’ sas City, Mo., by the City’s Board of Public 


‘egular troops and naval Welfare, which is correlating the various 


erts, tournaments, an remedial activities of the city, and is under 








THE AMERICAN CITY 


“‘If a man preach a better sermon, write a better 
book, or build a better mousetrap than his neigh- 
bor, tho’ he hide himself in the wilderness, the 
world will make a beaten path to his door.”’ 














Why does Chicopee supply the Playground World with 
All-Steel Playground Apparatus ? 


The answer is found in a little booklet we have 
recently published, entitled ‘‘ Experience.” 


Playground workers will find it of interest. 
Write— 


cA.G.SPALDING @ BROS. Inc. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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Oo is a great 
t over the tent baths with wood 
:; floors, which were first used at a con 
r the Prevent truction cost of about $150 and a main 
> e was held in Newark, N. J., June tenance cost, including salaries of tw 
5 , nd was one tr the most hey as anagers, of S20 or $25 a week. Che tent 
ere es ever held this country I bath has the advantage of being easily St 
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INTERIOR VIEW, PORTABLE BATH, NO. 1, FRONT SECTION REMOVED 
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For Municipal 


“Voorhees and Private Fire 


lit 93 
Quatity” Departments 





Garden Hose 
For Public 


“Voorhees 


Quality” and 
——————-_—«s« Private Parks 





IRE CHIEFS and Park Superin 
Fk tendents who have tested out all 

kinds know that ‘Voorhees Qual 
itv’? means best service and longest 
wear. If vour fire department or your 
park needs additional hose, or if you 
want hose for vour own lawn or factory, 
vou will find ‘* Voorhees Quality’? worth 
asking for. 








VOORHEES RUBBER MFG, CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Would like your quotation on__........_-.——s—stéi‘(‘(CttttCtCt*st*Cif lt 
hose and shall be glad to receive your 


catalogue. 


The New York City Office of The Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co. is at 38 Vesey Street 
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to preve 
| lj g leanto there is 
ke th rage ng 75 or 
100 s, which pi s the supply of 
rn er. This stove se, while not 
more t even feet square 1 nine feet 
higt gives ! m als | the storage 
e&-quarter o1 ne ha lt a ton f coal 
; [he bath house is divided into seven 
compartments, each out 8x31 feet and 
conta g a small dressing room and a 
| shower 1 A waiting room for bathers 
; 1 al ce ior ttendants occupy the 
space in front of these seven compartments. 
. This house, known as “Portable Bath N 
i 1,” is collapsible into about 75 sections, 
11 each about 5x8 feet, which can be set up 
i} m the sill frames and fastened in place by 
’ bolts and nuts or thumb screws, the work 
occupying three men four days table 
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ith 





No. 2” is not collapsible 
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No. 1 


BATH 


9x14 feet, which are 


ned together by 


each about 
bolts. 


construction of each house 


[he inner 


‘luding all the plumbing, by employees 
f the Baltimore Bath Commission, costs 


$600 or $650, and the weekly cost of 
tenal is $33.60. 


main 
ance for each The receipts 
from fees average about $10 per week, mak- 
ig the net weekly maintenance cost $23.60. 
Li 


1! 
Adults 


soap and t 


are charged three cents each for 
owel, and children under twelve 
it. 


for children under twelve years. 


years one cel 


There are certain free days 
The houses 


are s ifficiently tight to be comfortable in 
cold weather. In 1909 one of them gave 


satisfactory service through November. 
we 


Among the recent accomplishments of 
Boston-1915 is the new Municipal Athletic 
Association, which will take over the work 
of the Boston-1915 Boys’ Games Committee. 
The city has appropriated $2,000 for the 
athletic meets of 1911, and a committee of 
5, made up of leaders in athletics 
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Trees have a known money value there- 
fore, and it increases year by year. 


hile 
nt 7 sall tr 
xce f small trees 


The estate with the large trees sold for 
$25,000 more than the other. 





It is false economy to let trees cie; real 
economy to save them. 
T n D P worked 
Ts 


Davey tree experts are now at work from 
the Missouri River Eastward. 





Write us kow many trees you have, what kinds and where located 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. Inc., 376 Basswood St, Kent, Ohio 


(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
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